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ROBERT CAVALIER DE LA SALLE OF ROUEN 


FTER describing the splendors of old Rouen, M. Elesée Reclus, 
our national geographer, says: “ We know that the great Cor- 
neille was of Rouen, and among the sons of the Norman city 

we may also name Fontenelle, Boisguillebert, Boieldieu, Géricault and 
Cavalier de la Salle, who discovered the mouths of the Mississippi. 
No statue honors the memory of the great voyager, who died in 
obscurity upon the plains of Texas.” 

There is nothing in Rouen to recall the memory of Cavalier de la 
Salle. Within twelve years his name was hardly known to the savants 
of the city, and there was scarcely a vestige of his history. One of the 
two or three most distinguished men of the 17th century was entirely 
forgotten in the home of his nativity. In 1847 M. Pierre Margry was told 
that he was not a native of Rouen, but happily that unwearied investi- 
gator discovered the certificate of his baptism. That taught a great 
lesson, and we can understand the enthusiastic words which the young 
savant wrote to the Mayor of Rouen: “The life of Robert Cavalier is 
a grand epic. Nothing is wanting to it, neither the force of character 
which wills to accomplish them nor the greatness of the results, nor 
even that fatal quality of ancient tragedy which, leading its hero 
through successive misfortunes, ends by dashing him, after he has spent 
all his energy, against himself.” 

This man, who gave to France the finest colony in the world, was 
born at Rouen, in Herbland parish, and probably in the street of the 
Grosse-Horologe, towards the 20th of November, 1643. It was not far 
from the little house in Pie street where Pierre Corneille wrote his 
chief works, and it may be that the verses of the great tragedian were 
not without influence upon Cavalier de la Salle. Loftiness of concep. 
tion, like strength of body, is a gift of nature, but the elevation of 
soul, energy and love of glory, which we find in every page of his 
correspondence, have their source in the study, and above all in the 
continuous reading of great authors. 
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At twenty-three, La Salle entered upon his career. From that day 
until his death, which took place three years after that of Corneille, his 
life is a poem. The coldest writer and the most methodical must, as M. 
Gayrre remarks, necessarily give to his history the form of romance. 
One might say that he created the material for the poems of his great 
compatriot. For two centuries his enemies alone have had liberty of 
speech ; to-day La Salle is allowed to speak for himself. ~Let us follow 
his career, but rapidly, as the necessities of our space require. 

Jean, Cavalier’s elder brother, a priest and doctor of the faculty of 
Paris, wasin Canada. That circumstance, probably, had a large influence 
upon his decision. Robert reached Montreal in 1666. The south part of 
the isle was frequently ravaged by the Iroquois, and the husbandman was 
compelled to carry on the labors of the field with weapons in his hands. 
An advanced post was necessary, near the falls of Saint Louis, in the path 
of the savages, to give the alarm and to sustain the first attack. The 
commander of the post must be gifted with the highest courage and 
prudence. M. de Queylus, superior of the seminary of Villemarie, 
gave La Salle this very perilous post. The young man from Rouen 
founded a village, which he called by the name of St. Sulpice, but which 
soon after took that of La Chine, which it bears to this day. Grad- 
ually he made grants, put the land under cultivation, built dwellings 
and enhanced the value of his fine domain, which was, by the act of 
January 11, 1669, erected into a fief noble, of which he was suzeraine. 
There was nothing to hinder a tranquil life, and with the skill which 
was never wanting in him, he could enrich himself by traffic with the 
Iroquois. But it was the useless, obscure existence of a country gentle- 
man, the golden mediocrity of the poet. It had nothing in common 
with his dreams. What was necessary to his adventurous spirit was to 
enlarge the boundaries of the world, to open to our commerce a new 
way to the mysterious countries of the extreme Orient. 

He understood the [roquois and seven or eight dialects, had studied 
the narratives of explorers, made short voyages into the neighboring 
country and had conceived the plan of new discoveries. Giovanni and 
Sebastian Cabot, Christopher Colombus, Jacques Cartier, the Recollets, 
Jean Nicolet, the Jesuits, and others besides, had dreamed ot China. 
They had sought it by the Isthmus of Panama, by Davis Straits and 
Hudson’s Bay, by the St. Lawrence and the great lakes, and had sought 
in vain. 

La Salle had been informed, during the winter of 1668-69, by the 
Iroquois Esonnontouans, that a great river had its source in the country 
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of the Five Nations, and flowed towards the sea, and that in following 
its course in eight months he would arrive at its mouth. He believed 
it was the passage to China so much desired. He went to see Remy 
de Courcelles, the governor general, and Ealon, the Intendant, com- 
municated to them his enthusiasm, and obtained authority to make the 
discovery at his own cost. 

To procure boats, arms, provisions, rowers and a surgeon, he sold all 
his goods, and as they say burned his ships. He thus put all that he 
possessed into a very uncertain enterprise, but whose success would 
bring great honor to his country, and open an immense horizon to the 
commerce of France. He was then twenty-six years old, and already 
he had attained to the hight of one of the heroes of Plutarch. 

In the meantime the Sulpicians proposed an expedition into the 
west. They had received authority, but it was on condition that they 
should join Cavalier de la Salle. That would have made the affair 
neither one thing nor another. Dollier de Casson and Brehant de 
Galinée sought the conversion of souls, Cavalier sought a passage to 
China, and now all accepted this combination. 

They started from Saint Sulpice on the 6th of July, 1669. The expe- 
dition was composed of twenty-two French and seven boats of Iroquois 
Esonnontouans. They ascended together on Lake Ontario to the vil- 
lage Asonnontouan and to Eenaouata on Lake Erie. There they 
separated. The Sulpicians went to the north, and La Salle to the south, 
About six or seven leagues below Lake Erie he came to the river Ohio. 
and descended to the falls of St Louis. Compelled to take to the land, 
he followed a rising ground. Some savages told him that the river lost 
itself far away in that vast flat land, and was reunited in a single bed. 
As the labor was great, the twenty-three or twenty-four men who 
accompanied him deserted in a single night. He thus found himself 
alone, 400 leagues from the French habitations, to which he returned, 
living by the chase, or upon what the savages gave him, sleeping beneath 
the beautiful stars or in the wigwam of some Indian. 

In the spring of 1670 he was at Ottawa. In 1672 he resumed a 
second time his way to the Mississippi, but instead of descending the 
Ohio, he went by the great lakes, discovered the Illinois, descended it 
to the 39th degree, entered into another great river, which flowed from 
the northwest to the southeast, and followed it to the 36th degree 
of latitude, where he stopped for want of sufficient force, but was sure 
that this river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Note here two most important points. It is upon the 39th paralle] 
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that the Illinois empties into the Mississippi, and at that place the Mis- 
sissippi flows from the northwest to the southeast. It was then the 
Mississippi which he had found. Moreover, he could not, having 
embarked upon the Illinois, and descended to the 36th degree save by 
the Mississippi. 

It is objected that the author of the Relation is not friendly to the 
Jesuits. Is that a reason to be considered? Cannot one be a man of 
honor without loving the Jesuits? M. Margry believes that the Abbe . 
Renaudot is the author of this memoir. The Jesuits reply that it 
cannot be the Abbe Renaudot, and that, if it were he, the honor would 
be impaired. Between M. Pierre Margry, who has glanced over these 
articles, and the author, to whom I allude, my choice is made. I 
believe that it is the Abbe Renaudot, and | persist in regarding this 
savant as worthy of respect. Why do they say nothing of Louis Joliet, 
who in his map indicated the Ohio and the Illinois as the routes taken 
by La Salle to reach Mexico? 

In 1673 the Iroquois, the Ottawas and the English threatened our 
commerce. The Count de Frontenac resolved to ascend Lake 
Ontario, as M. de Courcelles had done in 1672. He charged the Jesuit 
missionaries and Cavalier de la Salle to visit the Five Nations of the 
Iroquois, and to induce them to send representatives to Quinte on Lake 
Ontario. At the moment of starting, the seat of the conference was 
changed from Quinte to Cataracoui at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Gifted above all with diplomatic skill, the Cavalier de la Salle per- 
suaded seventeen nations to be represented at Cataracoui. The repre- 
sentatives, in token of their confidence, came with their wives and 
children. Already the savages knew Cavalier de la Salle well enough 
to be sure that he was incapable of deceiving them. The dignity, the 
grand manners, the skilled diplomacy of Count de Frontenac insured 
entire success. He obtained from the Iroquois all that he desired. For 
awhile these fierce savages would have labored at the fort which was 
to hold them in check. 

In the autumn of 1674, Cavalier de la Salle came to France and pre- 
sented at court his petitions and plans. The King gave him letters of 
nobility, the grant of Fort Frontenac, and an immense territory on 
Lake Ontario. It was the record of the great services he had already 
rendered the colony. 

At the moment, when Cavalier de la Salle demanded Fort Fron- 
tenac, the government hesitated even about the preservation of the 
Fort. The Governor proved that, with a single ship, which was in pro- 
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cess of construction, and a Fort upon the Niagara, we would be masters 
upon the great lakes, and that the commerce of the North would come to 
the French settlements instead of going to the English. The Jesuits, 
whose plans he had counteracted, insinuated a thousand reasons on the 
other side. La Salle gained his cause. Fort Frontenac was the point 
of attack in the chain of Forts which La Salle would construct in the 
vallies of the Illinois and the Mississippi, the bulwark of our power in 
the West. 

The grant of Fort Frontenac gave La Salle a right of lordship over 
the isles and neighboring forests, and over a strip of territory four 
leagues in length and a half league broad. He was the commander of 
the garrison, the founder of the mission, the patron of the church, and 
the sovereign of one of the finest domains in Canada. 

Seeing him thus the favorite of fortune, his family came largely to 
his help. It would seem from the family papers which M. Mario de la 
Quesnerie has kindly communicated to me, that they advanced to him 
not less than from 500,000 to 600,000 livres, or from 2,000,000 to 2,400,- 
000 francs. 

If La Salle had desired simply to increase his wealth, he would have 
been on the high road to it, for he could have put his hand upon the best 
part of the traffic of Canada, and thus with little trouble made for him. 
self 25,000 livres of income. But commercial profits were for him a 
means, not an end. 

No sooner was he possessed of his lordship than he rebuilt in stone the 
wooden fort of Count de Frontenac, having cleared the allotment, made 
villages both for the French and the savages, constructed boats, pro- 
vided rowers, opened a school, common one for the French and Iroquois’ 
children, and in the midst of all these duties, he studied the course of 
the Mississippi. 

Fort Frontenac was surrounded by enemies, Hurons and Iroquois? 
No, Frenchmen! Louis Hennepin and Zenobe Membre were advised 
of the snares spread around Cavalier de la Salle. Would they choose 
to raise even a corner of the veil the enemy is so powerful? At aiiy 
rate the ray of light, which penetrates between their fingers, permits as 
to distinguish the group who were lurking in the darkness, and we 
could put a name upon each of the shadows who prowled around the 
fort. 

La Salle baffled all their maneuvres with marvellous dexterity. There 
was one, however, of whom he had no suspicion, and who nearly put 
an end to his plans and his life. Nicholas Perrot, the traveller, 
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attempted to poison him. La Salle has declared in a letter that the 
Jesuits were innocent of the crime of their protege. They were his 
enemies, and therefore he the more believed he should defend them 
when accused of such a crime. 

At the end of 1677, La Salle, having gone to France, reduced to noth- 
ing the calumnies spread against him, and obtained authority to dis- 
cover at his own cost the mouth of the Mississippi. He returned to 
Quebec the 15th of September, 1678, with thirty craftsmen and the brave 
Henry de Conty. 

As soon as he arrived he sent men forward to trade and to prepare 
the ground. Others ascended Cayuga Creek, beyond Niagara Falls, 
to build a fort, and the first vessel which should navigate the great 
lakes. All this was not accomplished without great difficulties. The 
lroquois were at work in an underhand way; a man named Deslauriers, 
recommended to La Salle by the Jesuits, urged the men to desert, 
others proclaimed that the enterprise was a folly, and almost succeeded 
in seizing whatever La Salle possessed at Quebec and Montreal. He 
made reply to all by departing for Niagara, whence he had but just 
returned on foot, in the snow, almost without food, and with a dog for 
his only companion. 

Arriving at Fort Conty, he completed the armament of the vessel, 
and, contrary to all expectation, he entered and crossed Lake Erie, the 
Straits of Detroit and Lake Huron, and, on the 27th of August, arrived 
at Michillimachinac. 

The influences opposed to him at Quebec, Montreal, Frontenac 
and Conty, were felt also at Michillimachinac. The men sent to 
trade deserted while carrying the goods of La Salle. He sent the ves- 
sel back to Conty loaded with merchandise, and the vessel was plun- 
dered and destroyed by those in charge. 

La Salle embarked on Lake Michigan or Illinois. There were four- 
teen men and four boats. After a voyage of great hardship he arrived 
November Ist at the small river Miami, where he built a new fort in 
order to connect that of Conty with those which he had planned upon 
the Illinois. The 3d of December, the whole party being reunited, 
sixty-three men, they embarked upon the Miami, passed the Kankakee 
or Divine, (the nom de guerre of Madame de Frontenac), arrived at the 
Illinois, and stopped for a while at the small lake Peoria, where were 
camped 4,000 Illinois, with whom they made an alliance. Upon this 
lake he raised a new fort, Crévecceur (a name of deep signification), 
and began the construction of a vessel in which to descend to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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On the night of his arrival he was denounced to the Illinois Indians 
as a friend of the Iroquois; that is to say, as a dangerous enemy, whom 
it was needful to slay. The men were seized with a panic, and some 
deserted, after having put into his saucepan a heavy dose of poison. 
They escaped by means of some antidote, says Conty, which had been 
given him by his friends in France. 

According to Zenobe Membre, the deserters had been corrupted at 
Michillimachinac. Conty, Hennepin, and the same P. Membre accuse 
the French to the Illinois with having denounced La Salle. The docu- 
ments recently published by M. Margry are still more explicit. La 
Salle foresaw an end to his enterprise, but the idea of retreating even 
partially was not to be thought of. He sent Michel Accau du Gay, 
called Picard, and Hennepin, the monk, to explore the sources of 
the Mississippi. Ten days afterward, March 4th, 1680, he went with 
four Frenchmen, and Nika, his faithful chaouanon, in a most rigorous 
winter, over deep snows in which they sunk to their knees, to seek at 
Frontenac rigging, furniture, and nines which he needed in order 
to continue the expedition. 

On returning at Fort Conty, he learned of the loss of the vessel which 
he had sent to Michillimachinac, and of a vessel from France, on which 
he had 2,200 livres. But this was not all. Of twenty-two men whom he 
had engaged in France, eighteen were detained by his enemy, the Inten- 
dent, Duchesneau, and upon news of his death four were sent out anew; 
still more, his men had deserted with his goods and his boats. In 
the meantime the force of Conty had dispersed, forts Crévecoeur and 
Niagara were laid waste, and the magazine at Michillimachinac had 
been plundered. It seemed, to use his own expression, that all 
Canada had conspired against his undertaking. 

Who in his place would not have owned himself vanquished? Who 
would not have renounced so dangerous an enterprise, in order to 
enjoy calmly at Frontenac the pleasures of a noble position? La Salle 
did not even think of pleasure. He hastened to Montreal, arranged 
matters with his creditors, who made him new advances, arrested a 
a party of his deserters, and started on his way with twenty-five men, 
workmen and soldiers, by the Humber, Lake Simcoe, the Severn, Lake 
Huron, and rested five days at Michillimachinac in order to obtain pro- 
visions. He left again with twelve men, revisited the ruins of the Fort 
Miama, and passed on to the Illinois. The seventeen villages which he 
had seen upon this great river, his Fort Crévecceur, his vessel, all were 
in ruins. The whole shure, even to the Mississippi, presented a fright- 
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tul spectacle. The Iroquois had burned the villages, disinterred the 
dead, killed and eaten the living. The dogs, wolves and ravens even 
now fed upon the remains. 

Upon a tree on the banks of the Mississippi, he made a representa- 
tion of himself, carrying a pipe of peace, and he left a letter for Conty. 
After incredible fatigue, he reached Fort Miami, and made it his winter 
quarters. He studied the situation anew. + 

The skillful intrigues had placed across his path the terrible 
Iroquois. All that he had done would be without practical result; at 
least he would hardly shut out this savage horror from the west. He 
remembered, however, that a commercial and military centre was 
necessary between the basins of the St. Lawrence and the Missisippi. 
Fort St. Louis, which he built upon Starved Rock, and the rich prairies 
of Illinois, seemed to him to be equally fitted for the necessities of war 
or the needs of commerce. His plan conceived, he began immediately 
to execute it, that is to say, he plunged into diplomacy without limit. 
He visited all the neighboring tribes, induced them to make peace and 
to settle around Fort St. Louis, under the protection of the King of 
France, in order that they might live, calm and happy in the abundance 
which Europe would supply, without fear of the Iroquois. 

What speeches, what subtleties, what compliments! It is necessary 
to see these papers published by M. Margry. His efforts were crowned 
with success. He could see, before leaving Canada, around Fort St. 
Louis, the villages of twelve nations who recognized him as father of the 
King of France. As Lord of the country, by virtue of his letters patent, 
he granted concessions of land to the French. It is well understood that 
this great work brought him the detractions of all his enemies, beginning 
with the aged La Barre, the unworthy successor of Count Frontenac. 
With the culmination of coldness, came the movement to complete the 
discovery. La Salle returned once more to Frontenac, obtained credit 
for fresh advances, made his deposition, took with him Conty, the 
Recollect, Zenobe Membre, Jaques Metairie, notary of Fort Frontenac, 
twenty French, eighteen Abenakis or Mahingins, who carried with them 
ten women and three children, and started on his route. The 6th of 
February he arrived at the Mississippi, on the 12th he embarked upon 
the stream; March 14th, at the Arkansas, he planted the cross and arms 
of France; April 7th, he arrived at the mouth of the stream, and 
on the oth, in the name of the King, he formally took possession of 
Louisiana. At the same time he traversed fifteen hundred leagues of 
desert, not having any provisions, except the product of the chase, 
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having the compass for his guide. This discovery is the most important 
of the age, but we shall see how General de la Barre viewed it. 

The intention of La Salle was to build a fort at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, but the lack of provisions forced him to adjourn his project 
to the following year. He retook, therefore, his route for Canada. At 
his coming all the tribes on the border of the river had given hima 
good reception; at his return, many desired to slay him. To what is it 
_necessary to refer this fickleness of Indian character? Upon arriving 
at Fort Prudhomme, which he had constructed with the Chickasaws, he 
suddenly fell sick ; and when, after being confined to his bed forty days, 
he returned to Illinois, it was not to be glorified, as he deserved, but to 
be persecuted. La Barre, who was only a puppet in the hands of his 
managers, denied boldly, not only the result of the discovery, but the dis- 
covery itself. Yet he did not rest with this. He authorized not only the 
pillage of the canoes of La Salle, but even his murder, while P. Allouez 
blessed the bullets of his deserters, assuring them that they might break 
(pierce) the head of the honest and valiant Conty. Against all law, 
La Barre arrested the men whom La Salle sent to seek, in Canada, the 
merchandise and munitions of which he had need. He refused to send 
to Fort Frontenac the soldiers that were asked for. In fine, he confiscated 
the Forts of Frontenac and St. Louis, compromised the results of the 
discovery, ruined Cavalier de La Salle and those associated with him in 
the enterprise. 

La Salle returned to France, went to find Seignelay, convinced him 
of the foolishness of La Barre, who was immediately recalled, pro- 
posed to return by sea to the mouth of the Mississippi, and to cap- 
ture the mines of Sainta Barbara. The reports and memoirs furnished 
by Cavalier La Salle, both on’ his own discoveries and his projects, 
carried conviction into the mind of Minister Seingelay. In accordance 
with his request, July 24th, 1684, he set sail for the Gulf of Mexico. 
This fleet was composed of four ships, and was commanded by 
Le Gallois de Beaujeu, Captain of the Line. Beaujeu left with the 
conviction, we may say, with the hope of failure, as one may see in 
his correspondence with Cabart de Villermont. “The devotion of 
Madame de Beaujeu to the Jesuits” was suspected by La Salle. The 
Minister warned Beaujeu, that, by this “difficully he would fail of 
success in the enterprise of La Salle.” La Salle was suspicious of 
Beaujeu. This Captain, who believed himself to be the ablest Captain 
of the French marine, passed, without recognizing, the mouths of the 
Mississippi. This man who always spoke of his own impeccability, 
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forgetting his sojourn for nine months at the Tower of Rochelle, and his 
cassation, refused to comply with the demand of La Salle, who told him 
that he had passed their destinaton. But I do not desire to accuse him 
of the loss of the fly-boat Aimiable, for which the Chevalier Aigron was 
imprisoned upon his return to France, but Iam not ableto repress the 
remark, that he did all that was necessary to defeat the enterprise, in 
order to justify his prejudices against La Salle. It suffices to say, that 
he debarked La Salle in the Bay of Matagorda, instead of landing him at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, that he gave him cannon without balls, 
because to obtain the balls which were intended for the expedition, it 
would be necessary to derange the storage. 

His jealousy survived La Salle. When Le Moyne and Iberville were 
sent to find the mouths of the Mississippi, which they discovered by 
the indications of La Salle, Beaujeu did not cease to predict failure, and 
after success, to depreciate the value of its utility. 

La Salle, abandoned by his companions, constructed forts, made 
attempt on attempt to reach the Mississippi by land. One should 
read in the Journal of Joutel of Rouen, the accounts of his prodigious 
efforts. He was about to succeed, when he was assassinated at the 
corner of a forest, March 19, 1687. He was forty-three years and four 
months old, and it was twenty years since he entered into our colonial 
domain. 

Let us recapitulate the acts of the discoverer. He explored 
North America, north and south; he established a chain of forts from 
the entrance of Lake Ontairio to the mouths of the Mississppi; he 
inaugurated navigation on the Great Lakes, by the discovery of the 
Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois and the Mississippi; he opened the com- 
merce with the Gulf of Mexico; by his colonies of Frontenac and of 
Illinois, he fortified us against the English; by his point against the 
Spanish mines, he showed us the possibility, the necessity of conquering 
Texas. It is with much reason that the Americans have placed his 
great name upon the map of Texas and of Illinois; it is with reason 
that they have placed his portrait in the Capitol at Washington; it is 
assuredly a wrong that his native city has done nothing to honor his 
memory. 

GABRIEL GRAVIER, 


Honorary President, and General Secretary 
of the Normand Geographical Society. 





THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUNICII AL 
GOVERNMENT OF NEW YORK CITY 


I.—TuHE DuTcH PERIOD 


The most important prerequisite to the study of any institution is a 
correct view of the character of the people among whom they are 
found. The character of the settlers of New Netherland has not com- 
monly been treated with justice, partly because their political institu- 
tions have disappeared, and partly because the present inhabitants are 
not in the main descended from them. Nor is it easier, in the face of 
Knickerbocker’s History, to attempt a sober vindication of them, than 
to inspire respect for Amadis de Gaul or Don Beliarius in spite of Cer- 
vantes. Inevitably, the name New Netherland calls up before us 
the.images of Oloffe the Dreamer and Walter the Doubter, of Abraham 
with the Ten Breeches, and Stuyvesant with the Wooden Leg, of 
doughty armies marching forth to engage in mimic wars or to parley 
with lank, nasal-voiced Yankees, of sleepy burghers with expressionless 
faces, and comfortable, placid dames devoted to knitting and scouring. 
Probably it always will. Certainly no one would have it otherwise, or 
agree with those solemn old Knickerbockers who deplored the sacrile- 
gious attempt to poke fun at the fathers of New Netherland. The-more 
Irvings we have in the world, the better. But while undoubtedly there 
is, in the history of the first beginnings of any great enterprise, from 
the time of Romulus to our own day, much that is ridiculous, we ought 
not to be so strongly influenced by a work of humorous fiction as 
seriously to imagine that the New Netherlanders are in that respect any 
worse off than the settlers of the other colonies, that the incessant 
smoking of New Amsterdam was at all more absurd that the incessant 
funeral-going and the savory discourses of Boston, or Governor Stuy- 
vesant and Dominie Bogardus more ridiculous than valiant Miles Stan- 
dish and “reverend and much-desired” Mr. John Cotton. Therefore, 
in considering the development of the municipal government of New 
Amsterdam, we should bear in mind that the disputes of Governor and 
burghers, however petty they appear at this distance, were to them far 
from ridiculous. Above all things, we should never forget of what 
nation they were a part. They were the countrymen and contempora. 
ries of De Ruyter, the Van Tromps and the De Witts, and but a gen- 
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eration removed from the leaders of the war of Independence ; members 
of a heroic race, not half enough admired, whose love of liberty was as 
strong and as worthy of respect at New Amsterdam as behind the 
dykes of Holland, or on the grassy table-lands of the Transyaal. 6 4? 

While, with true Dutch tolerance, the settlers at Manhattan wel. 
comed English Puritans, Huguenots from Rochelle, Waldenses from 
’ Piedmont, German Lutherans and Anabaptists, Swedes and Catholic 
Walloons, yet because whatever powers of self government they had 
were conceded to them by those who controlled them, and these were 
Dutchmen, the government of the settlement was in form and spirit 
almost completely Dutch. It is therefore necessary, in order to under- 
stand the development of the government of New Amsterdam, to study 
carefully first of all, the municipal institutions of the Netherlands them- 
selves. This will serve to explain the history of the government of 
New Amsterdam as a chartered municipality ; while, to understand the 
history of the government of Manhattan previous to its incorporation, 
it is necessary to study the history, charter and character of the West 
India Company. First, then, the municipality of the Netherlands. 

Although modern liberty is the remote result of the municipal revo- 
lution of the twelfth century in Europe, it should never be imagined 
that it was modern liberty which the towns of the middle ages demanded 
and secured. Of any liberty not feudal they had no conception. 
Feudalism pure and simple had provided no place for any classes but 
the mzlites and the unfree. What the towns demanded, and what they 
obtained, was simply a recognized position in the feudal hierarchy. Yet 
in the internal organization of the towns the elements favorable to the 
growth of social equality and freedom were more conspicuous, and the 
medizval municipalities thus contained the germs of those forces which 
were to destroy feudalism, though they themselves were feudal in spirit 
and form. 

It is especially necessary to remember the feudal nature of the 
municipal organizations in considering the towns of the Netherlands. 
For here the feudal conception of communal liberties as resting, not 
upon inalienable rights, but upon the strictly-construed text of charters 
embodying privileges conceded by the individual suzerain, in a word, 
“of liberties rather than liberty,” prevailed till a very late date. Every 
Dutchman of the controlling classes in the town was a born strict-con- 
structionist. The attachment of the burgher class to the letter of their 
constitutions was conspicuous in all their history. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the tenacious conservatism of the Netherland towns kept 
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their governments in many respects the same from the middle ages to 
the French Revolution. One need therefore make no apology for 
beginning a review of the municipal institutions of the Low Countries 
at an early period in the feudal ages. 

Though some of the Netherland towns survived from Roman times, 
the most originated much as the towns of Germany did. Close by a lord’s 
castle, a church or a cloister, there was greater opportunity for trade, 
and there was better protection. This attracted traders and those who 
were oppressed elsewhere. It was for the interest of each lord to foster 
such settlements, and he usually agreed to protect them. Soon it became 
necessary that the relations of count and foorters should be more accu- 
rately defined. This was of course done in the manner natural to feud- 
alism, by a documentary concession of privilege. The count granted a 
charter, showing explicitly his own rights and those of the townsmen. 
His rights were looked after by an officer called the schout or baljuw, 
who was the chief officer of the town. The interests of the people were 
cared for at first by a general assembly; but before long, through indif- 
ference, this was left to the burghers of most consequence (de vroedsten), 
who had come in a way to be hereafter described, to form the vroedschaap, 
or town-council. 

At the head of both the judicial and the administrative systems was 
the schout. In the administration of justice he was aided by an indefi- 
nite number of assistants, called schepens. The schout organized the 
court, or wierschaar, which was composed of these schepens, whose 
number soon came to be definite, seven or nine, and certain of the prom- 
inent citizens, who in most cities were members of the town-council, 
already mentioned. Administrative matters were doubtless at first man- 
aged by the schout and schepens alone. But very early we find four 
raaden or aldermen, one from each of the four quarters of the town, 
whose position in town matters soon came to be that of recognized rep- 
resentatives of the burghers. A little later an important part in admin- 
istration is taken by the vroedschaap, or municipal council, already men- 
tioned. The manner in which this council originated is illustrated by 
the case of Dordrecht. In 1345 the magistrates (that is, the schout, 
schepens and raaden), invited the ex-magistrates to assist their delibera- 
tions. In 1370 these retired schepens and raadsmen received the name 
of the Oud Raad, or old council, and formed a body of burghers inde- 
pendent of the court, for they were not summoned by him, as the schout 
and schepens had been. This council, vroedschaap or wysheid, under, 
whatever name known, once established, and invested with the power of 
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making by-laws, increased in power constantly, till the advent of the 
Burgundian house. 

Meanwhile, the position of the raaden, or representatives of the 
people, underwent a great change. At first they merely sat with the 
schepens in the courts. But finally the duties of the schepens became 
almost limited to the dispensing of justice, while the administrative 
duties were left in the hands of the raaden, who becanie known as /oort- 
meesters, and then as burgemeesters. Gradually they grew to be more 
important officers than the schepens, and became the seal heads of the 
community. Their number varied, being usually two or four. 

It will be seen, then, that at the time when the Netherlands came 
under the dominion of the house of Burgundy, the controlling portion of 
the municipal governments consisted, in most cities, of four parts. First, 
the schout, or representative of the count and guardian of his interests, 
whose duties, which had gradually become chiefly judicial, were analo- 
gous in some respects to those of a sheriff of our day, and in some respects 
to those of a municipal chief-justice. Second, the schepens, who had 
now come to have nearly the position of associate justices in municipal 
courts, though they, as well as the schout, who with them constituted 
the “new magistracy,” retained something of their former administrative 
position. The schepens were sometimes elected by the council or vroed- 
schaap, sometimes appointed by the count from a double list of names 
presented by that body. 

This last method of selecting officers is a peculiarity very prominent 
in the institutions of the Dutch. Third, the old council, often called 
“the magistracy ” par excellence. In most cases this was the actual legis- 
lative or senate of the town, and was composed of the retired members 
of the new magistracy; it had already in most cities become an aristo- 
cratic body. Fourth, the burgemeesters, two or four in number, the 
chief executive officers of the municipality. They were elected by the 
magistrates and council usually, but in many places the people still had 
some control over the election. 

Just before the time of Philip the Good, a strong effort had been 
made to make this constitution less aristocratic in spirit. The old nobility 
and the richer class of poorters together formed an aristocratic body of 
great pride, controlling the municipal governments. Against this com- 
bination of the greater burghers, the lesser burghers, or artisans of the 
inferior guilds, contended for a share in the management of town affairs. 
They were on the whole successful, and accordingly introduced some 
new features into the town organizations, broadening their basis, but by 
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no means to the extent of popular suffrage. At Dordrecht, and probably 
in other towns, these innovations took a form which is of considerable 
importance to our discussion, because of its resemblance to a plan after- 
ward put in practice at New Amsterdam. Eight men, called “the good 
people of the eight,” were chosen by the count from a list of twenty-four 
presented by the deans of the guilds, and selected by them from the 
whole body of inhabitants. These eight could sit, but not vote, in the 
schepens’ court, and had a vote in the election of the representative bur- 
gemeester. 

Philip the Good caused the court (that is, the new magistracy), and 
the vroedschaap in each town to choose a certain number of notables, 
who should annually present to him a double list of nominations for 
schepens, from which he chose the required number. After 1519 the 
burgemeesters also were chosen by the notables. It will easily be seen 
that the notables soon came to furnish most of the members of the 
vroedschaap, since they elected the members of the magistracy, which 
gave admission to it. Finally, the notables and the vroedschaap became 
practically identical. Even the burgemeesters, whose office had origi- 
nally been almost like that of popular tribunes, at length came to be 
members of the aristocratic class. Vacancies in their own number the 
notables filled by co-obtation. The schout, for a time designated by 
the Provincial States, later became the appointee of the magistracy. 
Thus the municipal constitutions of the Netherlands acquired a strictly 
oligarchical character, which they retained throughout the war of 
independence, and even down to 1795. 

Perhaps there is no better way to indicate briefly the important 
features of the town governments at the end of the sixteenth century, 
than to quote the following passage from a letter of the States General 
to the Earl of Leicester, written in 1587, and preserved by Van 
Meteren : 


‘The city magistracies (7. ¢., the vroedschappen, or old councils) consist of from twenty to 
forty, the most considerable persons in the city, and hold as long as they live and continue to be 
citizens. Vacancies by death or removal they fill themselves. 

‘* These choose the ordinary magistrates, viz.: two, three or four burgomasters, and seven or 
more schepens. In some cities the election is absolute, in others by the nomination of a double 
number, from which the Governor General selects. 

‘‘The burgomasters have the management of the city, both financial and of police. The 
schepens administer justice in both criminal and civil cases. 

‘* These colleges of magistrates have absolute government of the towns; the prince having no 
concern with them, unless in establishing some officer who shall in his name demand justice.”— 
(Histoire des Pais Bas £, 290.) 
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The sketch which has been given of the Dutch municipal constitu- 
tions at the beginning of the seventeenth century, however lacking in 
definiteness of detail, is true of almost all the cities. But if the attempt 
were made to give further particulars, especially in regard to the mode 
of annually renewing the magistracy, the result would be only confus- 
ing. For what would be true of one town would perhaps be untrue of 
another, two or three miles away. It is this wonderful variety, pre- 
served without change for centuries by the conservatism of the Dutch 
burghers, that makes the municipal history of the Netherlands so difh- 
cult a subject. 

It remains only to describe briefly the judicial and financial arrange- 
ments of the towns. In the Low Countries, regulations in regard to 
jurisdiction and forms of civil and criminal procedure became fixed 
quite early. Within the town, the chief judicial officer was the schout, 
or Count’s bailiff. He was assisted by the schepens, who were usually 
unaccustomed to legal proceedings and filled with the prejudices of the 
oligarchy. The vierschaar, or municipal court, judged civil causes in 
the first instance, appeal lying to the Count, or, in later times, to the 
provincial council. Most criminal causes they decided finally. The 
prosecuting officer in most towns was appointed by the Governor Gen- 
eral of the province. The schout could ordinarily make arrests only 
on a burgomaster’s warrant. As to the law followed, we are told by an 
English traveler whose book was published at the time of the first set- 
tlements in New Netherland, that they observed the particular by-laws 
of the town and the edicts of the States, but for cases not covered by 
these followed the provisions of the civil law. Evidently in no direc- 
tion had the conservatism of the Dutch yielded so much as in that of 
jurisprudence. 

In cities so devoted to commerce as those of the Dutch were, finan- 
cial arrangements, of necessity, came early to have great importance. 
At first the Counts raised no taxes except from the ascripti glebae, but 
later their need of money caused them to adopt the practice of levying 
arbitrary taxes, called deden or requests. The burgomasters who in 
early times got little pay, while the schepens had good salaries, had the 
disagreeable duty of raising these extraordinary taxes. At the same 
time the Counts derived revenue from the “ accyns,” or excise, which was 
levied on all ordinary articles of consumption, and from taxes on various 
businesses. But gradually they sold to the burghers the right of wind, the 
right of brewing, measuring, weighing, etc., and the finances of the towns 
came to be managed by its own citizens. In the beginning of the seven- 
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teenth century the municipal taxes were heavy and ingeniously compre- 
hensive. Beside the taxes, municipal loans were often raised. In their 
commercial policy, freedom of trade was the rule, at least so far that 
protective duties were rare; but many towns on the rivers enjoyed the 
‘“staple-right,” or right of compelling passing vessels to stop and offer 
their merchandise for sale first of all in the market-place of the town 
or pay a duty, a custom which we shall see in New Netherland also. 

Such were the municipal institutions under which the founders of 
the settlement on Manhattan had been brought up, and after which 
those of the latter were modelled. So far as any control from without 
was concerned, the Netherland cities enjoyed a singular degree of free- 
dom, but within, their government was highly aristocratic, though in 
many towns the unrepresented class was struggling against the oligarchy. 
Such institutions could find existence only in a mercantile nation, little 
accustomed to speculate upon human rights and political relations, but 
taking a practical, commercial view of their liberties, as things obtained 
by bargain, and too valuable to be lost willingly. 

Let us here turn to the interesting story of the founding of the 
West India Company. It has been related, though with a confused 
arrangement, by Dr. Asher, and by others less correctly. It need not 
here be recounted. Let us proceed at once to the year 1621 and the 


charter. Those provisions of the long document entitled ‘Charter, 
granted by the High and Mighty Lords States General to the West 
India Company, in date the third of June, 1621,” which are of 
importance to the present study, may be quite briefly stated. They are 
the following: 


‘‘ II. That, moreover, the said company may, in our name and authority, within the limits here- 
inbefore prescribed, ‘ ; } app»int, transfer and discharge governors, people for war, 
and officers of justice, and other public officers, for the preservation of the places, keeping good 
order, police and justice, and in like manner for the promoting of trade ; ; . : ‘more- 
over, they may advance the peopling of fruitful and unsettled parts, and do all that the service of 
these lands and the profit and increase of trade shall require.! 

III. Saving that they having chosen a governor-in-chief, and prepared instructions for him, 
they shall be approved, and a commission given by us ; the officers taking an oath of allegiance both 
to the States General and to the Company.” 


Certain peculiarities of this charter were destined to have great 
influence on the development of New Amsterdam and its government. 
First, it will be noticed that it gives the governor or director-general 
of any province absolute power over all settlers, and allows them no 
political rights. Second, it imitates the least desirable feature of the 
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Dutch constitution, in making the powers of the board of nineteen del- 
egates similar to those of the States-General, so that, just as the High 
and Mighty Lords States General could take no step without securing 
the approval of the Noble, Great and Mighty Lords, the States of 
Holland and the Noble and Mighty Lords, the States of Zeeland and 
each of the other provinces, nor the latter without the approval of the 
separate cities, so the actions of the XIX were constantly ham- 
pered by the necessity of consulting the five chambers and the 
directors and principal adventurers in the individual cities; and 
during the interminable process of discussing and referring and 
referring back the colonies went to ruin. Third, the Company, taking 
part in the war with Spain, like a State allied to the Netherlands, was 
far more interested in the naval victories of Piet Heyn or the con- 
quests of Brazil, than in the trivial concerns of New Amsterdam. 
Fourth, it relied on the promise of assistance which the States General 
made, and which they had no more ability to get fulfilled by the Pro- 
vincial States than the Continental Congress had to raise taxes. The 
disgraceful neglect of the Provincial States to support the company, 
which was fighting their battles, often brought it nearly to bankruptcy, 
and increased the difficulties against which New Amsterdam was strug- 
gling to such a degree that nothing but its excellent position for trade, 
and the energy and commercial enterprise of Dutchmen could have 
saved it from extinction. Next we turn to New Amsterdam. 

Under a despotism political institutions can never have any but a 
very uneventful history. While the town meetings of Boston and 
Plymouth are earnestly discussing the common affairs, we hear nothing 
from the people of the Dutch post. The company appointed the 
director-general, and the director-general was the government. The 
rise of self-government here has a history of its own. 

The College of the XIX gave the particular management of New 
Netherland to the Amsterdam Chamber. Cornelis Jacobsen May was 
appointed and sent out as the first Director-General, in the spring of 
1623, and formally took possession of the Manhattas in the name of the 
Company. During the brief terms of May and his successor Willem 
Verhulst, the public affairs of the dwellers on Manhattan are not to be 
distinguished from those of the other settlers of the region. With the 
beginning of the rule of the third Director-General, Peter Minnit, in 
1626, we see more definite outlines of a colonial administration. At the 
head of it was the Director-General, assisted by a council, whose mem- 
bers, as well as all other officers of the colony, were appointed by him 
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subject to the approval of the XIX. The Director and Council were 
the supreme executive, legislative and judicial body; but their actions 
were subject to the supervision and appellate jurisdiction of the XIX. 
The second officer in rank was the opperkoopman, or chief commissary of 
the Company, who was at once the keeper of its books and the secretary 
of the province, but had not ordinarily a seat in the council. But a 
greater degree of responsibility seems to have attached to the office of 
the schout-fiscael, sometimes called simply the jfiscae/. His duties were 
those of a sheriff and public prosecutor. He could make prosecutions 
in behalf of the Company only when requested by the council to do so, 
and could arrest only persons previously informed against, or caught in 
the act. He had no seat in the council, of which he was the chief 
executive officer, but was permitted, when asked, to give his opinion on 
matters of finance or police. He was also to examine the cargoes of all 
ships arriving, and enforce the Company’s customs regulations. 

On comparing this simple governmental arrangement with the muni- 
cipal institutions of the Netherlands, and with the familiar constitution 
of the United Provinces, it appears to be formed, as we should expect, 
of elements already in existence in the Fatherland (but in the provincial 
quite as much as in the municipal institutions), modified by the necessi- 
ties of the case in a colony of three hundred, whose purpose was com- 
merce and profit to the Company. Hence it was, for instance, that the 
office of the secretary was so much raised, while that of the schout was 
made subordinate and considerably altered in a commercial direction. 

The fourth Director-General of New Netherland was the famous 
Wouter van Twiller. Irving may have exaggerated his circumference 
and his powers of smoking, but he has scarcely exaggerated his incapacity 
asa governor. Of trade, however, he did know something, and accord- 
ingly what little he originated was intended to further the commercial 
interests of the Company. Van Twiller’s one contribution to the con- 
stitution of Manhattan consisted in investing it with the feudal privilege 
of “staple-right,” enjoyed, as already mentioned, by many Dutch towns. 
During these four years, the administration, though its form was as pre- 
scribed by the XIX in Minnit’s time, was in character what Van Twiller 
chose to iaake it; his acts would impress us as very tyrannical, were 
they not so petty and so ridiculous. 

Willem Kieft, who was selected as the successor of Van Twiller, was 
a man of greater ability and more education. But in his government, 
as is well known, he was not at all more successful, partly from lack of 
discretion, partly from arrogance and ambition. The opposition he 
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aroused, and the consequent admission of popular representatives to a 
slight share in the governments of the province and of the capital (for 
they were still much the same), are the chief political features of his later 
years of office. In the earlier years the form of government was the 
same as under Van Twiller, except that the council had usually the 
rather amusing form of a board of two, the Director, who had two votes, 
and Dr. La Montagne, who had one; but the spirit of Kieft’s govern- 
ment was one of meddlesome activity in all directions. Beside matters 
properly provincial, the observance of Sunday, the hours of labor, the 
passage to and from the island, and many other matters of police, received 
the benefit of his attention. 

But at last the people grew tired of this over-government, and be- 
gan to make their influence felt even by the absolute Director. The 
occasion was the consideration of a question of external rather than 
municipal policy. One of the settlers having been murdered by an 
Indian, Kieft wished to make immediate war on the tribe. Desiring to 
share with the people the responsibility of such a course, he summoned 
a meeting of the inhabitants of Manhattan and the vicinity on the 28th 
of August, 1641, and submitted to this first popular assembly in New 
Netherland the three questions, whether, how and by whom the murder 
should be avenged. The meeting chose twelve men to consider these 
questions ; they reported adversely, and war wasdeferred. The twelve 
men were not regarded as a part of the government, but only as a com- 
mittee of a popular meeting consulted in regard to a particular ques- 
tion; yet they were considered as being permanently the representa- 
tives of the people. But when they asked for a reform of the local 
government, and reminded the Director that every village of the 
Fatherland had its board of schepens, he replied that he “was not 
aware that they had received from the people any further power than 
to give their advice in regard to the murder of the late Claes Smitz. 
He then dismissed them and forbade them to reassemble. In 1643 the 
prospect of another Indian war compelled Kieft to summon the com- 
monalty again. The Eight men whom they chose, after expelling one 
member, filled his place by co-optation, as a vroedschaap in the Father- 
land would have done; but their functions remained advisory only, 
though their boldness was increasing. 

The next year the Eight Men were again summoned, but as they 
objected to an arbitrary excise which the Director wished to impose, 
they were treated in the same cavalief manner as before. Indeed, the 
Director’s policy was, as they complain in a later Remonstrance, to 
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use them only “as a cloak and a cat’s-paw.” Finally, in the latter part 
of the year, the Eight Men addressed a plain but forcible remonstrance 
to the XIX., showing the lamentable state of the colony, and praying 
for redress. The paper shows the nature of their grievance and their 
belief in municipal self-government as the sovereign remedy. The vig- 
orous protest aroused the Company to the necessity of doing something. 
The affairs of New Netherland were carefully investigated, many 
reforms were resolved upon, and Kieft was removed. The influence of 
the commons was beginning to make itself felt. When the administra- 
tion of Kieft ended, in 1647, the mismanagement of the Company and 
its directors, and the Indian wars provoked by Kieft, had brought the 
colony to its lowest state. As a result of the mismanagement, the pub- 
lic spirit of the colonists had been constantly on the increase, and they 
had become quite ready for a more complete self-government. The 
people of Manhattan, in particular, could not but regard it as an injus- 
tice, that the largest settlement in the province (the population was about 
five hundred) remained without power to govern itself, while Brooklyn, 
Flushing and several other villages were already incorporated and had 
municipal governments like those of the Netherlands. But much was 
hoped from the new administration. The new instructions of the XIX 
provided that the government of the colony should be by a Director- 
General, Vice-Director, and Fiscael, who decided all civil and military 
affairs. In criminal matters the Fiscael was to act as prosecutor, the 
military commandant taking his place on the bench, to which “two 
capable persons from the Commonalty [should] moreover be joined 
from the district or Colonie where the crime or deed was committed,” 
just as the Eight at Dordrecht or the earlier raade.;: sat in the schepens’ 
court. Thus at last the people of New Amsterdam were allowed a 
permanent representation in the administration, so far at least as crimi- 
nal judicial matters were concerned. 

But again the Company spoiled all by the choice made of a Direc. 
tor-General. For, though General Petrus Stuyvesant, sixth and last 
Director-General of New Netherland, was a far more able man than 
Van Twiller, and a far more honest man than Kieff, he was imperious, 
haughty and self-willed to the last degree, and a military life had still” 
futher inclined him to regard popular institutions of any sort with 
disfavor, to circumscribe their action and to exalt his own pre- 
rogative as far as possible. But his administration of municipal affairs 
was marked by great energy. Fire-wardens were appointed, chusch- 
services, the hours of taverns, and the sale of liquor to inhabitants 
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and Indians regulated, and Sabbath-breaking and drunkenness for- 
bidden. 

The movement to secure a chartered municipal government for New 
Amsterdam began about two years after Stuyvesant became Director. 
A few months after entering upon office, desiring to impose some special 
taxes, he had decided, on the recommendation of his council, to concede 
to the people a more regular representation, and ordered that the 
inhabitants of Manhattan, Brenckelen, Amersfoort, and Pavonia, should 
choose eighteen “of the most notable, reasonable, honest and respecta- 
ble” persons among them; from among ‘whom the Director and his 
Council were to choose nine to advise them. At the end of a year, six 
were to leave the board, the latter having first nominated twelve men, 
six of whom the Director appointed to the vacancies. He might attend 
and preside over their meetings; and three of them were to have seats 
in his council on court-days. This gave the people much more control 
over their own affairs than they had ever exercised before. It was not 
long before the Nine Men began to criticise the Director’s conduct. 
He retaliated, and a violent contest ensued. The Nine Men then 
addressed to the States General a Memorial and Remonstrance. These 
very full and explicit papers are among the most valuable sources for 
the history of the administrations of Kieft and Stuyvesant. Among the 
reforms requested in the former, we read: 

“Secondly. We humbly solicit permanent privileges and exemptions, 
which promote population and prosperity, and which consist, in our 
opinion, 

“First. In suitable municipal governments, such as your High 
Mightiness will consider adapted to this Province, and somewhat 
resembling the laudable government of our Fatherland.” (Col. Doc. I. 
266.) 

In the additional Observations appended to this document, the 
attention of the States is called to the governmental institutions and the 
prosperity of New England. 

It is unnecessary to follow all the negotiations of the three delegates, 
the States-General, and the various chambers of the West India Com- 
pany. The energy of Van der Donck and his companions led the 
committee of the States-General to draw up a provisional Order for the 
government of New Netherland, one article of which was, that there 
should be established, “within the city of New Amsterdam, a municipa] 
government consisting of one Schout, two Burgomasters, and five 
Schepens.” This was in 1650. But fortwo years the Provisional Order 
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was under debate, the Amsterdam Chamber, Stuyvesant, and the 
municipal authorities of Amsterdam advising the States-General not to 
adopt it, while Van der Donck and the Nine Men in the colony urged, 
its acceptance. Meanwhile, the government of the colony was carried 
on in as arbitrary a manner as before. 

But at length the Amsterdam Chamber, finding the other chambers 
and the States-General all against it, resolved yunwiliagiy to make a 
concession to the people of New Amsterdam, and in April of 1652 orders 
were sent to Stuyvesant that a municipal government should finally be 
granted. ‘“Tostop the mouth of all the world,” say the directors, “we 
have resolved, on your Honor’s proposition, to permit you hereby, to 
erect there a Bench of Justice, [i. e., a magistracy,| formed,as much as 
possible, after the custom of this city; to which end printed copies 
relative to all the Law courts and their whole government are sent 
herewith. And we presume that it will be sufficient at first to choose 
one Schout, two Burgomasters, and five Schepens, from all of whose 
judgments an appeal shall be to the Supreme Council. * * * Inthe 
Election of the aforesaid persons every attention must be paid to honest 
and respectable individuals, who we hope can be found among the 
Burghers.” 

The Schout who was not elected by the people, was to serve as the 
executive officer of the Company and government; to preside in the 
meetings of the magistracy ; to prosecute, but only on information given 
before the burgomasters, and on their permission ; to preserve the peace ; 
and to submit each year a copy of the municipal ordinances of the year 
to the Director-General and his council. 

Thus a charter was gained. But New Amsterdan was not yet com- 
pletely self-governing. For Stuyvesant, putting the narrowest inter- 
pretation on the unwilling and scanty concessions of the Company, kept 
the appointment of schout, burgomasters, schepens and clerk, as well as 
the city revenue, in his own hands, and reserved to his council the right 
to make ordinances for the city, which amounted to nullifying the con- 
cession. The magistrates, who entered into office in the early part of 
1653, contended against this assumption. The contest began with a 
struggle for the right to regulate money affairs. This concession being 
at length procured by taking advantage of the Director’s financial diffi- 
culties, a more liberal government and self-elected magistracy was 
desired. But Stuyvesant refused, and at the beginning of 1654 filled the 
vacancies in the magistracy by direct appointment. In 1656 a compro- 
mise was agreed to, but in 1658 the much-desired privilege was accorded, 
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and henceforward the burgomasters and schepens of New Amsterdam 
nominated a double list, from which, according to the custom of the 
Fatherland, their successors were appointed. But it was not till 1660 
that the city elected its own schout. 

The Director had once conceded to the burgher government the 
excise on liquors consumed within the city, the control of which seems 
to have been at first more urgently demanded than that of the direct 
taxes ; but in 1654 he resumed the control over it, alleging that the step 
was necessary for the defense of the province, and that the city had not 
fulfilled the conditions on which the concession had been made. Pro- 
testations and attempts at bargaining were useless, till,in the early part 
of 1664, the city government agreed to employ all its revenue and a sum 
of thirty thousand guilders, raised by a loan at ten per cent., to the for- 
tification of the city and defense of the province ; in consideration of this, 
the excise was granted them. This, with the power of levying direct 
municipal taxes, acquired by this time, made the power and independence 
of the city government finally as great as that of a city government in 
Ilolland ; but this was only seven months before the city passed out of 
the control of the mismanaging and unfortunate Company and its proud 
and self-willed Director. In 1657 the institution of great and small 
burgher-rights was introduced into the city, the great burghers includ- 
ing the present and past municipal officers, the director and council, and 
any others who chose to pay the city treasury fifty guilders for mem- 
bership. Thesmall burghers paid twenty guilders. None but burghers 
could tradein the city. The distinction was short-lived, and the attempt 
to set up in America one of the worst survivals of the medizeval institu- 
tions deserves notice only for its singularity. 

But the chief duties of the new government were intended to be, and 
were, judicial. Wehave seen that inthe Netherlands the burgomasters 
had by this time come to be administrative officers, the schout and sche- 
pens forming the court of justice, and the “old council” or Senate of 
ex-magistrates the legislative body. In thesimpler government of New 
Amsterdam, no such division of functions was made; the burgomasters 
and schepens sat together as one body for both the passing of municipal 
ordinances and the deciding of disputed and criminal causes. We do 
not find an “old council” existing, for, beside the greater simplicity of. 
arrangements, such an institution manifestly required time for its devel- 
opment. Most cases which came before the court arose from offences 
against particular ordinances made by them or by the Director-General 
and Council; in other cases they followed the civil law as observed at old 
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Amsterdam, and their officers were directed to execute their sentences in 
accordance with the customs of the latter city. 

It is sometimes asserted that the movement to secure communal 
liberties in New Netherland came from an admiration of the free town 
governments of New England, and was directed toward the imitation 
of them. The same seems to be implied by Bancroft when he says 
(I., 306) of the previous form of government in New Netherland: “ The 
system was at war with Puritan usages; the Dutch in the colony readily 
caught the idea of relying on themselves.” But surely no other motive 
for their desiring free governments need be sought, than the oppression 
under which they were suffering daily. The theory of invitation is 
completely disproved by the comparative view which has been given 
of the municipal institutions of the United Provinces and those of New 
Amsterdam. 

Throughout the long and tedious struggle for liberty of self-govern- 
ment, Dutch models were present to the minds of the burghers, and the 
result was the establishment of a government in which the various 
officers bore the same titles and discharged as nearly as possible the 
same functions as in the towns of the Netherlands. We see in every- 
thing both the Dutch spirit and Dutch forms. Indeed the municipal 
government of New Amsterdam had already developed a tendency to 
follow the Dutch city-magistracies even to becoming like them fossilized 
and oligarchical ; a fate from which the English conquest, iniquitous as 
it was, saved it. All men are more conservative of local institutions 
than of any others; and the men of New Amsterdam followed only the 
natural instinct of ali mankind, when they desired a constitution 
“resembling the laudable government of the Fatherland.” 

NEW ORANGE.—During the Dutch reoccupation in 1673-4 the muni- 
cipal government of the city, now called New Orange, and independent 
of the Company, remained as it was when Stuyvesant surrendered, for 
the appointment of three burgomasters instead of two was avowedly 
temporary, and was not repeated in 1674. The only innovation, though 
an important one, was contained in the order given by Colve in his Pro- 
visional Instructions, that an officer should be present and preside in the 
meetings of the magistracy in behalf of the Governor. 


JOHN FRANKLIN JAMESON 
1 The original text of the ‘‘ Octroy” reads in this passage: ‘“‘ Voorts populatie van vruchtbare 


ende onbewoonde Quartieren mogen bevorderen ende alles doen dab den dienst der Landen,” etc., 
‘sal vereysschen.” In appendix A of O’Callaghan’s New Netherland (vol. I.) this is translated, 
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“‘moreover, they must advance the peopling of ¢hose fruitful and unsettled parts, and do all that 
the service of ¢hose countries,” etc., ‘‘shall require.” This represents it as obligatory on the 
Company to do what in reality it was simply permitted to do, if it chose ; and makes a reference 
to definite ‘‘ parts,” where the charter contained none. Any one familiar with the phraseology of 
the papers of their High Mightinesses, and noticing the context here, will further conclude, 
that ‘‘der Landen”’ refers to the United Provinces, and not to future colonies, for whose interests 
neither States nor Company would be likely in that age to take great care in advance. It is of 
some importance that the unfortunate and much-abused Company should be thus vidicated from the 
charge of breach of contract, added to the indisputable one* of mismanagement, for upon the 
above mistranslation have been founded such statements in popular works, as the following from 
Miss Booth’s history: ‘‘In return the Company pledged themselves to colonize the new ter- 
ritories.” 

The note at the foot of page gt of O'Callaghan, which directs attention to this appendix, is as 
follows : 

‘* For this charter, see Appendix A, also De Laet, Hist. ofte Jaerlyck Verhael. Aitzema, His- 
torie, I., 62 ; Johan Thasseus’ [sic] Zeepolitie ; ‘een seer net ende curieus Boeck,’ says Aitzema ; 
Hazard’s State Papers, I., 121. Groot Placaeb Book, I., 566.” 

Now the Octroy, edition of 1621, the Octroy mette Ampliatien, and Accoord of 1642, De Laet, 
Aitxema and Tijassens, all agreeing in giving the text as above. The mistranslations are, however, 
to be found, word for word, in Hazard, who also in the Accoord for Art. XI., which refers to the 
qualifications of principal adventurers, inserts by mistake the entirely irrelevant Art. XI. of the 
Octroy, which peculiarity we see repeated in O'Callaghan, I, App. B. This fact (strengthened 
perhaps by the slight inaccuracy of the quotation from Aitzema above), makes one think that 
Dr. O'Callaghan did not look at, or at least did not carefully examine, the Dutch authorities he 
cites, but that the translation, modestly placed after them, is the real source of his own translation, 
the same throughout-as Hazard’s. Following O'Callaghan, probably Mrs. Lamb, like Miss Bovth, 
says (I., 46): ‘‘In the newly drafted constitution of the West India Company was a clause by 
which the corporation would be obligated to people the so-called Dutch territory of North 
America.” Yet in the foot note at the bottom of page 47 she also refers to De Laet. 

“Et; ‘ : : that the ‘ ; . government [of the company] shall be 
vested in five chambers of directors ; one at Amsterdam,—this shall have the management of four- 
ninth parts ; one chamber in Zeeland, for two-ninth parts ; one chamber on the Maze, for one- 
ninth part ; one chamber in the North Quarter [of Holland] for one-ninth part; and the fifth 
chamber in Friesland, with the city and country [of Groningen] for one-ninth part.” 

‘*XVIII. That so often as it shall be necessary to have a general Meeting of the aforesaid 
chambers, it shall be by nineteen persons, of whom eight shall come from the chamber of Amster- 
dam ; from Zeeland, four; from the Maze, two; from North Holland, two; from Friesland and 
the city and country [of Groningen], two.” 

‘*XXXIX. We have, moreover, promised, and do hereby promise, that we will defend this 
company against every person in free navigation and traffic, and assist them with a million of 
guilders, to be paid in five years.” 
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A misunderstanding in regard to Washington’s headquarters at this 
place has induced the writer to attempt a brief notice of a few of the 
many points in or near the old village, around which memories of the 
colonial days and the revolutionary struggle yet linger. 

The Birdsall house, Washington’s headquarters at Peekskill, has 
been gone for many years. It stood on the southwest corner of Main 
and Division Streets, a frame building, erected by Daniel Birdsall, 
shortly after the founding of the present village in 1764. After his 
death, which took place October 29, 1800, it was occupied by his son 
for more than half a century, during which time the interior arrange- 
ments of the house remained unchanged. After his death the house 
was torn down. It was here, in November, 1776, that Charles Lee came 
after the failure of his brilliant scheme to entrap Rogers the renegade, 
and here he had the difficulty with General Heath, told of by the latter 
in his Memoirs. 

“Tam going into the Jerseys for the salvation of America!” said 
Lee to Heath. “I wish to take with me a larger force than I now have, 
and request you to order two thousand of your men to march with me.” 
Heath refusing to take the responsibility of doing any such thing, Lee 
said: “I will order them myself.” Heath then produced Washington's 
letter, stating that no troops should be removed from the post. ‘“ The 
Commander-in-Chief,” said Lee, “is now at a distance; he does not 
know what is necessary here so well as I do.” He then ordered two 
regiments to march early the next morning. Thereupon Heath, anxioug 
for his own reputation in the matter, asked Lee to give him a certificate 
that it was by Lee’s own order. that the troops were to move. Lee 
appears at first to have been unwilling to do this, but George Clinton, 
who was by, urging the reasonableness of the request, Lee wrote a few 
lines containing the desired statement, and gave them to Heath. 

Early the following morning, however, Lee rode up to Heath’s 
door. “Upon further consideration,” said he, “I have concluded not 
to take the two regiments with me. You may order them to return to 
their posts.” ‘ This conduct of General Lee,” says Heath, “appeared 
not a little extraordinary, and one is almost at a loss to account for it.” 

At a little distance from the site of the old headquarters, in the 
grounds of the Peekskill Academy on “ Oak Hill,” stands the huge oak 
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tree from which the hill is named, and on which STRANG the spy was 
hung. Strang, it appears from a short notice of him in Thacher, was 
found lurking about the army at Peekskill, and arrested on suspicion of 
being aspy. On being searched, a paper was found on him, written by 
Colonel Robert Rogers, who then commanded the Queen’s Rangers, 
dated at Valentine’s Hill, 30th December, 1776, authorizing him or any 
other person to bring in recruits for his Majesty’s service, and stating 
the terms and rewards that were to be offered. Strang, who made no 
defence, was tried by court-martial and condemned to death as a spy, 
Washington approving the sentence, he was executed accordingly. 

Time deals gently with the noble old tree. When we last saw it in 
the full glory of its summer foliage, it seemed as if it were yet as sound 
and young as it was on the day that witnessed the death of the Tory spy. 

The importance of Peekskill as a military post, the key, as it were, 
to the lower gateway of the Highlands, had been recognized from the 
very beginning of the contest. As early as May, 1776, in the report of 
the commissioners sent to examine the fortifications of the Highlands, 
its position was remarked on as being in the near vicinity of the King’s 
Ferry (then the principal means of communication between the Eastern 
and Southern States), and also as haying a most excellent road leading 
from it into Connecticut. Henry Wisner stated to the New York Con- 
vention that there was a hill to the North of Peekskill so situated with 
the road winding along the side of it, that ten men on top by rolling 
down stones could prevent as many thousand from passing. “I believe,” 
added Wisner, “that nothing more need be done than to keep great 
quantities of stones at the different places where the troops must pass, 
if they attempt penetrating the mountains.” 

The place to which he alluded was probably in the neighborhood of 
Gallows Hill, about three miles above the village, a high eminence 
looking down on all the surrounding country, and over the side of 
which the post road crosses. Near the northern declivity of this hill 
was Continental Village, destroyed by Tryon in October, 1777. 

Hugh Gaine’s Gazette, of the 9th of February, 1778, says: ‘ Major- 
General Tryon, who was sent to destroy the rebel settlement called the 
Continental Village, has just returned and reports that he has burned 
the barracks for 1,500 men, several store houses, and loaded wagons.” 
He did his work thoroughly. No vestige of the little hamlet now 
remains. 

Gallows Hill derives the name from its being the scene of the exe- 
ccution, August 7, 1777, of Edmund Palmer. This man, who is described 
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as a person of education and respectability, was brought into camp by 
three militia men, who had arrested him on suspicion of being a spy and 
having enlisting orders from Tryon in his possession. He was tried by _ 
court martial under General Putnam, and being convicted, was con- 
demned to die. He had a wife and children residing at Yorktown, and 
she, presenting herself before General Putnam, implored him to save 
her husband’s life. But the old man was inexorable. On the following 
morning, on a spot still pointed out on the side of the hill near the 
summit, a rude gallows was erected of logs, and there the spy was 
hanged, meeting his fate, it is said, with great fortitude, in the presence 
of a large number of people who had assembled from far and near to 
witness the spectacle. 

To the region of the hill the American forces retreated when Peeks- 
kill was sacked and burnt by the British, our advanced guard being 
stationed at the Van Cortlandt house in the valley below. This old 
mansion, in which General Pierre Van Cortlandt resided until his death, 
stands back at a little distance from the road, on the west side, among 
tall locusts. The house, which has been greatly altered in appearance 
of late years, is of brick, and was built by the Hon. Pierre Van Cort- 
landt in 1773. This gentleman was at the outbreak of the revolution the 
principal representative of this old and very distinguished family. 
President of the Committee of Safety, member of the first congress, and 
one of the framers of the constitution of the State of New York, he, 
from the commencement of the troubles, was foremost among those who 
sought to throw off the British yoke. In 1774 Governor Tryon visited 
him at his old manor house on the banks of the Croton and made him 
large offers from the government to abandon the American cause ; but 
the proposition was rejected by Mr. Van Cortlandt, although Lord Gage 
was his cousin, and he was beset on all sides by the solicitations of Tory 
relatives. His eldest son, Philip, accepted a commission in the Conti- 
nental army in June, 1775, and the family, in consequence, became at 
once marked objects of persecution by the Crown. Their broad lands 
were laid waste; and they themselves were forced to fly from their 
ancient abode in which they had dwelt peacefully since the days of 
William of Orange, from whom they derived their charter of manorial 
rule. Through all the long dark years of the conflict they remained 
true, although, unlike many of the actors in the strife, they had nothing 
personally to gain by its success, while its failure would have been their 
utter ruin. This mansion served as a place of refuge for the family 
amid the surrounding devastation, and here for a while Washington 
dwelt with them. 
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The house was occasionally subject to attack. In the spring of 
1777 the British posted themselves on a height a little south of the 
place, but they were quickly dislodged, and departed, leaving three of 
their dead on the field. 

At another time, a band of tories, under Colonel Fanning, came to 
the house. ‘We are looking for the old rebel,” said one of them to 
Mrs. Beekman. “I am Pierre Van Cortlandt’s daughter,” answered 
she, “and it becomes not such as you to call my father a rebel.” She 
bade them begone. 

The Hon. Pierre Van Cortlandt died in May, 1814, at the age of 
ninety-four. From him the house passed into the possession of his son, 
Major-General Pierre Van Cortlandt, who, as already has been said, 
resided in it till his death in 1848, after which it was sold. 

In the entrance hall of the manor house at Croton now hang three 
curious full-length portraits, which formerly were in the Peekskill 
mansion. The pictures represent Pierre (afterwards the Lieutenant- 
Governor) and his brothers, John and Abraham, as children, habited in 
the costume of the early part of the last century. John (who died 
in 1747) is dressed in a long blue coat, knee breeches, scarlet stock- 
ings and high heeled shoes; Abraham in a russet brown coat and red 
stockings: and Pierre himself in a scarlet coat and white stockings, 
with a greyhound by his side, and his right hand resting on a stag. 
The horns of this animal, one of those that once ran wild in West- 
chester county, hang beside the picture. 

A few rods above the Van Cortlandt mansion the road splits into 
two branches, that to the left going over Gallows Hill, and the one to 
the right passing the old church. At the junction of these roads stands 
the Hallman house, a very old wooden building, once occupied asa 
tavern, the period of whose erection must long antedate the Revolution. 
Some little interest is attached to this house. At midnight on the 25th 
of September, 1780, a wild storm of wind and rain sweeping down 
through the Highland passes, Major André was brought from his 
place of confinement at South Salem, and, galloping fast through the 
night, the party having him in charge arrived here early in the 
morning, where they halted for a while before proceeding to West 
Point. 

Hard by, on the summit of a knoll overlooking the road, stands the 
little Episcopal church of St. Peter’s, a mere barn-like structure of 
wood, erected in 1767, and now, in spite of repairs, fast going to decay. 
The centenary anniversary of the building of this church was cele- 
brated on the oth of August, 1867. From a little pamphlet published 
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on the occasion, containing extracts from the parish register, it appears 
that the Revolution makes a gap in the records of the church, the 
last vestry meeting prior to that event being held September 18, 1775, 
and the next on April 5, 1790, nearly eight years after the close of the 
war. 

This silence of the records during that long period tells more for- 
cibly than any entries in them could have told of the troubles of those 
gloomy times. The sufferings of the poor inhabitants of the country 
around ; the almost utter disorganization that society itself had fallen 
into, left little time to attend to the affairs of the church. Beverly 
Robinson endowed the united parishes of St. Philip’s in the Highlands 
and St. Peter’s inthe manor of Cortlandt with a farm of two hundred 
acres. This property was afterwards sold under an order of the court 
of chancery and divided equally between the two churches. The large 
Bible belonging to the church bears an inscription on a fly leaf, stating 
that it was the gift of Susannah Philipse, wife of Beverly Robinson. 

In the western part of the churchyard stands the monument marking 
the grave of John Paulding, the captor of Major André. This monu- 
ment, which is of Westchester marble, thirteen feet high, was erected 
by the City of New York, in pursuance of a resolution passed in the 
Common Council, December 4, 1826, during the mayoralty of Philip 
Hone, and was completed on the 22d of November, 1827. 

The landscape of this quiet and secluded valley has undergone but 
little change since the Revolutionary days. Standing at twilight in the 
old churchyard, and looking across at the purple hills, it requires but 
little exertion of fancy to imagine them covered, as they once were, 
with gleaming rows of continental tents. The ploughman on their 
slopes still occasionally turns up some warlike relic, some mute yet 
eloquent memorial of the days that are gone, reminding us too of what 
was the favorite project of the British government throughout the 
Revolution, namely, the possession of the Highlands, as the master-key 
by which they could control the navigation of the Hudson. 


CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


Note.—Colonel Pierre Van Cortlandt the present proprietor of the manor house at Croton, 
has in his possession the original charter of the manor, beautifully engrossed on vellum and deco- 
rated with a portrait of the King. This gentleman is sixth in lineal descent from the famous 
Burgomaster of New Amsterdam. The intermediate marriages of the family show the names of 
Van Rensselaer, Livingston, Schuyler, De Lancy, Clinton, Beekman, Philipse and Kemble. In 
this elegant and most hospitable mansion are preserved many interesting relics, among them letters 
of Washington and Mrs. Washington, of Lafayette and the rest of the famous men of that day, a 
deed of ahouse given by the wife of Captain Kyd. quaint gold ornaments brought from the 
Netherlands, Indian relics, beautiful miniature: by Malbone, and many more rare and curious 
things. 





CAVALIER JOUET, THE LOYALIST 


This wealthy New Jersey gentleman, a native of Jamaica, W. I., 
came early in life to Elizabethtown, N. J., the residence of one of 
his early Huguenot ancestors of the same name; married twice there, 
owned a large estate, and built, several years before the Revolution, a 
large and elegant brick mansion, which is still standing. At the Revolu- 
tionary trysting time he espoused, with several of his fellow-citizens, the 
British cause, and was obliged to retire to England, not long after the 
Declaration of Independence. There he took orders, being a man of 
fine education, and became a parish minister in the Church of England. 
By favor of Zenophon Jouét, Esq., a great-grandson now living near 
Elizabeth, N. J., we have seen a printed discourse of his, printed in that 
country nearly ninety years since. The following is the title-page imprint : 


“GIVING BETTER THAN RECEIVING. 
A 


‘* CHARITY SERMON PREACHED AT ST. BOTOLPH’S, BISHOPGATE (LONDON), 
‘©ON SUNDAY, JUNE 17, 1792, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHILDREN BELONGING TO THE 
ST. ETHELBURG SOCIETY, 


“BY THE REV. CAVALIER JOUET, 
** Curate of Tolles Hunt Major, Essex. 


“«¢ He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ 


** LONDON : 
*“ PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR.” 


By his marriage into the old Hatfield family of Elizabethtown, Mr. 
Jouét became a brother-in-law of the Hon. Abraham Clark, the signer of 
the Declaration, and by his second wife, Mary Hampton, the father-in-law 
of Governor Isaac H. Williamson, of New Jersey, who married his daugh- 
ter, Anne Crossdale. Cavalier Jouét was descended from several distin- 
guished English families, as well as from the historic Protestant Cavaliers of 
France. The “ History of Elizabeth,” by Dr. Hatfield, records the public 
arraignment of this noted citizen and refugee for ‘‘ treasonable practices,” 
and the confiscation of his estate. W. H. 





AN OLD MOHAWK VALLEY HOUSE 


In the year 1688 Heinrich Frey, a native of Zurich, left that city accom- 
panied by his wife, and, passing down the Rhine, to Amsterdam, embarked 
ina Dutch ship for America. The Mayor of Zurich gave him an open 
letter, addressed ‘“‘ to whom it may concern,” recommending “the bearer as 
a worthy and honest man and deserving of patronage.’’ Unfortunately, 
this letter, and other papers brought with him, and which would, no doubt, 
more fully explain his reasons for leaving his native land, have been lost or 
destroyed, and family traditions, after a lapse of nearly two hundred years, 
have left some points uncertain and vague. 

A serious misfortune overtook him at the very commencement of his 
voyage, for soon after leaving port the vessel encountered a severe storm, 
and was driven a wreck upon the shores of the Isle of Wight. Here he re- 
mained for some time, until he was able to secure a passage in an English 
vessel to New York. The Governor of the island had given him a letter 
to the Governor of New York, recounting his perilous voyage and ship- 
wreck, and bespeaking for him a friendly reception. 

Upon his arrival in New York, early in 1689, he presented his letters to 
Governor Dongan, who gave him a location ticket for a tract of land on the 
Schoharie Creek. He at once proceeded to the land assigned him, and 
began to build a home for himself and family. Here he would no doubt 
have remained, had he not been summoned by an agent of the Patroon Van 
Rensselaer to pay a quit rent upon the land which he had received from 
Governor Dongan. This was entirely opposed to his views. To be a feu- 
datory tenant to Van Rensselaer was revolting to his Swiss love of freedom, 
and he accordingly abandoned the lands and the improvements he had 
made. 

His course under these circumstances throws some light upon his char- 
acter, and gives a clue to the reasons which led him to leave his home in 
Switzerland and brave the unknown dangers of a pioneer life. He loved 
freedom so well that even the free air of his native mountains was not enough 
for him : his very name, and the motto on his coat of arms, ‘‘ Ich dien frei,”’ 
were only expressions of that love of freedom which was with him innate. A 
somewhat uncertain tradition even gave him kinship with William Tell, 
upon whose life and exploits no iconoclast had at that early day cast 
doubts and unbelief. No feudal lord or Dutch patroon could make a vassal 
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or atenant of such a man: rather would he push still further into the vast 
wilderness. He had heard reports of the fertility of the lands in the Mohawk 
Valley, so he turned his face to that region to seek out a new home. 

Before following him, it may be well to glance for a moment at the state 
of the Mohawk Valley at that time. Schenectady was the western outpost 
of civilization. A few hardy men had penetrated a little further up the 
river, but beyond that was the wilderness and-the Iroquois. Dense forests 
covered the hills, and reached far out upon the alluvial lowlands, only 
broken here and.there by the palisaded viilages of the Mohawks and their 
surrounding cornfields, while the banks of the stream were beautiful with 
arching elms; wild fowl clamored in the water; the beaver built his dam ; 
the deer and moose cropped the grass on the plains, and no noise or clangor 
of trade broke the silence. It is true the Mohawks were friendly to the 
Dutch, and they had passed the zenith of their fame. They were neither as 
strong nor as fierce as they were when Champlain’s folly roused them to re- 
lentless hate of all Frenchmen, as they were when they destroyed the 
Hurons, or carried death to the banks of the Mississippi. Fire-arms and 
constant war had reduced their numbers and crippled their strength, and 
rum and civilized appliances were enervating them and hastening their 
ruin. Still they were not pleasant neighbors. For a hundred years after 
this they filled a large place in Colonial history, and wasted and destroyed, 
with savage cruelty, hamlets and people without number. 

Such was the state of things when, in 1689, Heinrich Frey came into the 
Mohawk Valley, and located forty miles west of Schenectady. It was in 
the midst of the Mohawk Nation ; their middle castle was scarce a mile away; 
the smouldering ruins of their villages, burned by De Tracy in 1666, were 
close at hand. Here was the old “Jesuit Mission of the Martyrs,” where 
Jogues and his fellows were so cruelly tortured and slain. 

But notwithstanding this unpromising state of things, Frey quietly set- 
tled down among his savage neighbors, bought—no doubt of the Indian 
owners—three hundred acres of land, built his log house, and found the in- 
dependence and freedom for which he sought. That he was just in his deal- 
ings with the Indians, is proved by the fact that he nor his property, nor 
any of his name, were ever molested during all the long years subsequent 
to his settlement among them—even during the stormy days of the Revolu- 
tionary contest, when all the other farms of the valley were laid waste. 
From time to time he added to his estates, both at his homestead and on the 
opposite side of the river; one tract of 3,200 acres is called Frey’s Bush to 
the present day. 

How long he lived after he became established in his new home is un- 
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certain ; all that is known of him is that he was prosperous, that he largely 
increased his landed possessions, living in peace and amity with his savage 
neighbors, and that he met his death suddenly, by being drowned in the 
Mohawk River near his home. There is no doubt that he was the first 
settler on the Mohawk, west of Schenectady, preceding the Palatinates by 
more than twenty years. 

In 1739 his son Henry built the old stone house represented in our en- 
graving, which represents it as it appears at present. It is in a good state of 
preservation, but as it has not been occupied by the family for seventy years, 
it has been shorn of some of the wings and appendages which before the 
Revolution were added from time to time as the wants of the occupants de- 
manded ; these offices and out-buildings having all been taken away, leave 
the house in its original form. It is strongly built, with heavy.oak frames 
for the doors and windows, with a steep roof and dormer-windows ; a row of 
loop-holes extending round the house rendered it easily defensible against 
any approaching foe; the fireplaces, as usual in the houses of that early day, 
are very large, especially one that was in the cellar regions devoted to the 
slaves. This house is the oldest one standing in Montgomery County, the 
date of whose erection is certainly known ; it is claimed that there is one 
older, but as the date is not to be found upon it, the claim cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 

During the fifty years from 1689 to 1739, great changes had taken place : 
land grants of thousands of acres had been given by the crown to various 
parties ; the German Palatinates had settled Stone Arabia, Schoharie, and 
the German Flats ; roads more or less bad had been cut through the woods ; 
traders and artisans had come in, and the forest had already begun to fall 
before the sturdy blows of hundreds of axes. The Mohawks still main- 
tained their national existence and characteristics, but they lived no longer 
in palisaded towns, and had forgotten the trades and handicrafts of their 
ancestors. During all these years the strife between Canada and New York, 
between France and England, had gone on, each one seeking by all means, 
fair and foul, to control the savage tribes, to secure the trade in furs, and to 
maintain a footing in the disputed territories. 

It was about the time this old house was built, that the Rev. Mr. Dunlap 
opened his school at Cherry Valley, and several boys from the Mohawk 
were sent there to be educated. Among these were Hendrick and John 
Frey, grandsons of the first of that name who settled on the Mohawk, in 
1689, and who were destined to fill a very prominent place in the local 
history of the valley for many years to come. 

When they left school, and commenced the active duties of life, several 
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reasons combined to make them men of prominence. Their education, 
their family connections, and their mental endowments were of a superior 
order ; and, therefore, we find them active in all the civil life, and military 
movements of the French wars and the wars of the Revolution. 

Hendrick Frey, or Colonel Frey, as he was called, according to the then 
existing law of primogeniture, inherited all the great landed estates upon 
his father’s death. His wife was a sister of General Herkimer, and as there 
seems to be little known about the early history of this family, by historians 
who have written the story of Oriskany, it may be well to place upon record 
a few incidents that have not, as far as the writer is aware, before been pub- 
lished. 

John Jost Herkimer was the first settler in what is now Herkimer County. 
He came with his wife from the Palatinate of the Rhine, bringing with them 
their first-born, a boy, who afterward became General Herkimer. The first 
Herkimer was a large and powerful man. He and his wife carried on their 
backs all their effects, including fifty pounds of wheat and their child, from 
the settlement at Schenectady to what was afterward the German Flats. 
Arriving at an Indian camp, Herkimer by gestures and signs indicated his 
desire to clear some land and sow his wheat ; but the Indians refused his 
request by a negative shake of their heads. This unexpected refusal greatly 
distressed Herkimer, whose countenance plainly indicated his feelings, see- 
ing which, the Indians relented, and allowed him to build a temporary hut 
against the roots of a fallen tree; withholding their consent, however, to 
his becoming a permanent resident for further consideration. One day they 
requested him to assist them in bringing a canoe to the river which they 
had hollowed out of a large pine, about a mile away. He came to the 
canoe, and raised one end of it to ascertain its weight; this greatly aston- 
ished the Indians ; he motioned to them to take the other end, and in this 
manner the canoe was taken to the river. This display of strength estab- 
lished Herkimer’s standing with the Indians, who patted him approvingly 
on the back, and called him the ‘‘ Great Bear.” 

They gave him permission to clear as much land as he desired, and to 
sow his wheat ; he soon learned their language and joined them in their 
sports and hunts, and shared with them in all business transactions. 

The wheat, the product of his land, was conveyed to Schenectady by 
canoes, where it was ground and the surplus disposed of. The English 
built a small fort on his lands, to which the troops and supplies were re- 
moved from the Frey place down the river, for at an early day the old Frey 
house had been surrounded by palisades, and used asa garrison. This new 
post was named Fort Herkimer, and Herkimer was appointed sutler. He 
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accumulated money rapidly, and finally became wealthy. During the Revo- 
lution the family exerted a great influence over the German population in 
the upper district of the valley. 

Between Colonel Frey and Sir William Johnson there always existed 
the warmest friendship. They were closely associated in civil life, and in 
many a frontier fight and in the French and Indian wars they fought side 
by side. Upon the organization of Tryon County, in 1772, he was chosen 
a representative in the Legislative Assembly of the State. He was for 
many years a Justice of the Peace, when men of character and legal acquire- 
ments were chosen to that office; and he was one of the Judges of Tryon 
County, at the first court held at Johnstown, and for several years after. 
He was commissioned jointly with Sir William Johnson to administer the 
oath of office to all officers appointed in the County of Tryon, which em- 
braced more than half the Colony of New York. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution, he was holding high offices under 
the English Government, and had repeatedly taken the oath of office, 
swearing to bear true allegiance ‘“‘ to his Sovereign Lord, the King, and his 
Government.”’ When war was finally declared, he attempted to maintain a 
neutral position. He refused to take up arms against his neighbors and 
countrymen, and his sense of honor would not permit him to give aid in 
rebelling against a government that had honored and protected him. 

The intense bitterness of the Colonists against the mother country 
would not admit of a neutral position, and as he was suspected of being an 
adherent of the crown, by reason of his refusal to join the Colonists, the 
Committee of Safety caused him to be arrested and brought before them 
for examination. They at once interrogated him in regard to the position 
he intended to take on the momentous questions of the time. He had been 
a leading man not only in his neighborhood, but in the great County of 
Tryon, and those members of the Committee of Safety who caused his 
arrest were men who had been accustomed to look up to him as their 
superior. 

To the interrogatories of the Committee he promptly replied that they 
were impertinent, and such as they had no right to ask, telling them that 
his affairs were no business of theirs. Upon this he was at once sent to Al- 
bany, and closely confined in jail, until released on his parole by his friend, 
General Philip Schuyler. No sooner had the Committee heard of this than 
he was again arrested, and sent to the Hartford Jail, where he was closely 
confined until the early part of the year 1783. His son, who was a lad at 
school in Schenectady, was also arrested and confined in the jail at Johns- 
town, but he made his escape, and, by the aid of Molly Brant, he succeeded 
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in reaching Canada, after many adventures. Colonel Frey’s Whig neigh- 
bor’s had, in the meantime, attacked his house and mills, stolen his horses 
and cattle, and killed one of his sons-in-law who was attempting to defend 
the property. From these circumstances, he has always been called a 
Tory. It may not be amiss, even at this, late day, to say a word in vindi- 
cation of his character. That he would eventually have sided with the 
Colonists, had it not been for the hasty, indiscreet, and pragmatic action of 
the Committee of Safety, there is little doubt ; and it is not to their credit 
that they persecuted and vilified a man who was greatly superior to the 
most of them, forcing him to act as he did,‘and causing a reproach to rest 
upon his fair name. 

Colonel Frey lived for many years after the Revolution, and died at a 
very advanced age; but he never felt pleasantly toward the people from 
whom he had suffered so much unmerited persecution and obloquy ; nor 
did he forget a wrong done him by the Government, which, at the breaking 
out of the hostilities, borrowed of him $2,000 to buy supplies for Fort Stan- 
wix, a loan that never was repaid, and for which he was too proud to ask. 
Anecdotes and reminiscences are still told of him by the old people, and as 
one of the characters in the “‘ Pathfinder ” he still lives ; but of his descend- 
ants none now remain in the Mohawk Valley, except Roscoe Conkling, 
the able and eloquent ex-Senator from New York, his father, Judge Alfred 
Conkling, having married a grand-daughter of Colonel Frey. 

Major John Frey was one of the most prominent, active, and intelligent 
men in Tryon County during the Revolutionary struggle. He also had 
been prominently associated with Sir William Johnson, and had sat as a 
magistrate upon the bench with Sir John and Sir Guy Johnson. This influ- 
ence might naturally have led him to side with the loyalists, but, on the 
other hand, he was closely allied to the Herkimer family, having married a 
niece of General Herkimer. Christopher P. Yates, one of the best-read 
men and one of the noblest patriots of the valley, also was his brother-in- 
law. But whatever was the influence that determined his action, he early 
espoused the cause of the Colonists, and was among the first to take an ac- 
tive part against the aggressions of the British Government. 

In July, 1774, a public meeting was held in the Palatine District warmly 
seconding the action of Massachusetts in proposing the assembling of a 
General Congress. Major Frey was one of the delegates to this meet- 
ing, and was one of the members of the Committee on Correspondence 
chosen at that time. He was one of the first to join the Committee of 
Safety, which convened on the 2d of June, 1775, and of which he was chair- 
man for sometime. Upon the deposition of the loyalist Sheriff, Alexander 
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White, he was appointed High Sheriff of Tryon County. He was com- | 
missioned a brigadier-major, and participated in the battle of Oriskany, 
where he was wounded and taken prisoner under singular circumstances. 
He and his captor, an Indian, singled each other out at a distance, and 
simultaneously attempted to fire, but without effect for some time. They 
rapidly approached each other, when, finally, the Indian discharged his 
gun, the contents taking effect in the major’s arm, breaking the bone at the 
elbow. He then attempted to defend himself with the butt of his gun, but 
the Indian evaded the blow, and finally seized him, assuring him that he did 
not intend to kill him. 

The Indian hurried him away, and dressing his wound as well as he 
could, put a string of wampum around his neck, in token that his life was to 
be preserved. The major was taken to Canada by way of Oswego, and was 
treated with great inhumanity while a prisoner in Montreal. He was finally 
exchanged, and eventually landed at Providence, Rhode Island, in great des- 
titution, being obliged to sell his clothes to enable him to reach home. His 
broken arm having been dressed by a bungling surgeon, it always remained 
crooked, and was a constant reminder to him and others of the bloody fight 
of Oriskany. After the Revolution, Major Frey represented his county for 
many years in the Assembly and Senate of the State, and died highly re- 
spected and honored in 1833, at the advanced age of ninety-three. 

In 1808, his son, Henry I. Frey, built a large stone house on the rising 
ground, further from the river than the old house. For the day in which it 
was built it was a spacious and notable house. The walls are of cut stone, 
and the inside arrangements superior to any house of its age in the valley. 
It commands an extensive and beautiful view of the Mohawk for several 
miles, the bold and precipitous hill called by the Indians Ka-nen-dak-hire 
rising in the distance. In this house the sixth generation of the family now 
reside, the land having been occupied continuously since 1689. 

Among the students in King’s College, New York, in the year 1765, 
there was a young man by the name of Peter Van Schaack : he was the son 
of Cornelius Van Schaack of Kinderhook, a Hollander and one of the first 
settlers of that village. In the autumn of this year, being then nearly 
twenty years of age, he was privately married to Elizabeth Cruger, the 
daughter of Henry Cruger, a merchant of that city. This clandestine mar- 
riage so enraged Mr. Cruger, that he not only made the usual vows, that 
his daughter should never again darken his doors, but also gave vent to his 
wrath by throwing his wig into the fire. Time heals all wounds, however, 
and so we see, in the course of a few years, a reconciliation, and the kind- 
liest relations and intercourse established between the two families. There 
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lies: before me now, as I write, the first letter that was written after the 
breach had been healed; it is a yellow and time-worn document, dated 
Bristol, England, June 5, 1767, and is from Henry Cruger, Jr., to his sister, 
rejoicing in the reconciliation, and full of kindly, brotherly counsel. 

The marriage was a happy one, but to the great and unspeakable grief 
of Mr.Van Schaack, his beloved wife died in 1778, leaving three young chil- 
dren to his fatherly care. The descendants of these children of Elizabeth 
Cruger are but few in number at this time: there are two grandchildren, 
four great-grandchildren, and four great-great-grandchildren. 

Mr. Van Schaack spent several years in. England, and upon his return 
to his native country, after the war, he settled in Kinderhook, where he de- 
voted himself to the practice of the law, and the conscientious care and care- 
ful education of his children. His letters to his daughter Elizabeth are 
models of diction, and show the goodness of his heart and the cultivation 
of his mind in the strongest light. After a few years he married again, 
and his descendants by this union are very numerous in Kinderhook, and 
various parts of the country. 

I recollect upon one occasion, in passing through the rooms of the New 
York Historical Society, that we came unexpectedly upon the portrait of 
my great-grandfather, Peter Van Schaack, not knowing it was there. I was 
more interested in it than in all the other rare and curious things with which 
the building overflows. He looked somewhat stern, we thought, but it was 
a face clear cut and intellectual, and that compared very favorably with the 
other illustrious Knickerbockers that were hung around him. 

Among the young men who came to Mr. Van Schaack’s office in Kin- 
derhook, to avail themselves of his profound legal knowledge and finished 
classical culture, was Henry I. Frey, the only son of Major John Frey of 
Palatine ; here he made the acquaintance of Elizabeth, the daughter of his 
legal instructor and of Elizabeth Cruger, who becamne his wife. 

Elizabeth Van Schaack was a woman of the greatest goodness of heart 
and grace of person, with a highly cultivated mind. Although bereft 
of her mother’s care, she had the unequalled benefit of her father’s advice 
and instruction, and the advantages to be derived from cultured, educated, 
and refined society, not only at Kinderhook, but in New York and 
elsewhere. When she married Henry I. Frey, and went to live in the Mo- 
hawk Valley, it was a far different country from what it is to-day. There 
had been progress since the old house was built, great progress since the 
war, but still the population was comparatively sparse, churches and schools 
few in number, means of communication slow and uncertain. But she 
brought with her into the beautiful valley that was to be her future home a 
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grace, a refinement, and a piety, the sweet remembrance of which still 
lingers and remains with us. And we can say of her, as of many others, 
memories of whom cluster thickly around this old Mohawk Valley house: 
She being dead yet speaketh. 


S. L. FREY 
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THE FRANKLIN, ROCHAMBEAU, AND FORCE PAPERS 


It will afford our historical students some satisfaction to learn that the 
present Congress is not so far absorbed with political issues as to overlook 
the opportunity offered it to enrich the public archives. A precious nu- 
cleus we already have in the original letters and papers of Washington, de- 
posited in the Department of State, with others of hardly less value in the 
Library of Congress ; and if to these can be added the Franklin and Ro- 
chambeau Collections, to which attention has been called within the past 
twelve months, the Government will be in a position to congratulate itself 
on having made a good beginning in preserving its early national records. 
If the disposition of the Senate and House proves to be as favorable, when 
the necessary appropriations are to be voted, as that of their Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library has been in recommending the purchase of these 
Collections, they will be secured during the present session. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that such will be the case. Precisely how far the Govern- 
ment can be justified in becoming an historical collector, and accumulate 
historical material at the public expense may, with some, be a question ; 
but if it ventures in this direction at all, as it has done to its credit in the 
past, there can be no doubt that the papers referred to are a proper object 
to be sought, and would constitute a worthy and most valuable possession. 
Their importance may be shown by a brief description : 

I, THE FRANKLIN PAPERS—In the year 1840, some one in London dis- 
covered, on the upper shelf of a tailor’s store in that city, a large pile of 
manuscripts loosely arranged, which proved to be the entire collection of 
Benjamin Franklin’s papers, and which a few years before had been in the 
possession of his grandson, William Temple Franklin, when engaged in 
editing the ‘‘ Life and Writings’ of his grandfather. Several theories have 
been broached as to the way in which they came to be stored so insecurely 
in so obscure a spot, but what is still more singular is the fact that, when 
subsequently offered for sale to our own Ministers at London, to the British 
Museum, and other parties, they failed to find a purchaser, on the erroneous 
supposition of their having all been already printed. In 1857, they fell into 
the hands of Mr. Henry Stevens, one of our own citizens residing in Lon- 
don, and known to many as an enthusiastic collector in certain branches 
of Americana, who, after spending several years in completing and arrang- 
ing the papers, offered them for sale, January, 1881, to the United States 
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Government, the price named being seven thousand pounds sterling. As 
nothing was then done in the matter, Mr. Stevens ‘‘ returned to his original 
intention of disposing of the collection at public auction to any bidder who 
would make an advance upon the price at which it was offered to the 
United States.”” Somewhat later in the year, the Secretary of State, 
having become interested in the offer himself, requested Mr. Theodore 
F. Dwight, Librarian of the State Department, who had been entrusted 
with the execution of certain official duties in Europe, to examine the 
Franklin papers at London and report upon their condition, value, and 
desirability as an addition to the Government archives. Upon Mr. Dwight’s 
report, dated November 30, 1881, and the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary, the Joint Library Committee of Congress have lately decided, unani- 
mously, to report in favor of the purchase of the collection. 

Although the value of these Franklin papers is sufficiently indicated in 
Mr. Stevens’ catalogue, members of Congress will probably be guided on 
this point by the report of Mr. Dwight, which carries with it the assurance 
of a disinterested and official document. After noticing the unquestionable 
authenticity and generally excellent condition of the collection, the report 
passes on to indicate its historical value and desirability as follows. Being 
of common historical interest, this portion of the report is inserted here in 
full : 


III. As to historical value, The history of the efforts of the colonies to prevent a war with 
England, of the diplomacy of the United States during the Revolution, and of the negotiations with 
England by which the terms favorable to the United States of the definitive treaty of peace were 
secured, is contained in these papers. 

The document of greatest individual importance is the duplicate original of the Petition of the 
Continental Congress to the King. It is in a perfect state of preservation. As many of the delegates 
who signed it were continued in office during the period of the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we have in the signatures to the Petition names which have unhappily faded from the 
latter document, and on this account the Petition has become of singular value, 

It is to be regarded as the earliest of the series of instruments which mark the decisive periods in 
the history of the establishment of the United States, They may be named in the following order: 

The Petition of 1774. 

The Declaration of 1776. 

The Articles of Confederation, 

The Constitution. 

The originals of all save the first of these instruments are preserved in the Department of State. 

Accompanying the Petition is the letter of the president of the Continental Congress, transmit- 
ting it to the agents of the colonies at London. The series of record books in which the final tran- 
scripts of the letters of the Paris legation were made form a very important part of this collection. 
They are nine in number, and possess all the value of similar records or registers of this Department ; 
that is to say, similar with respect to character, but not as to matter, for this series is unique. 

Of the letters which form the bulk of the collection, viz., Franklin’s original correspondence with 
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the colonies; with the general government; with eminent citizens of this country; with powerful 
friends of the United States abroad ; with the government of England, and of France; not one is 
unimportant, They were especially selected by Franklin for preservation after his retirement from 
public affairs. Their interest is increased by frequent annotations in Franklin’s own hand, 

The purely biographical material is of considerable interest, though it constitutes but a small 
portion of the collection. 

I have no hesitation in confirming all their owner claims for them in the printed notice submitted 
herewith, 

IV. As to desirability. In the first place, it is to be* affirmed that an original document, how- 
ever often or accurately printed, never loses its importance as the sole standard by which copies are 
to be tested. This fact is fully understood in this Department, in which the laws, the Constitution, 
and the historical archives are preserved. The demand for exemplified copies of the above docu- 
ments is of daily occurrence. Students of history and authors find need, and often with reason, to 
test the accuracy of the most careful editors, 

My conclusion, in view of this fact, is that, even if the published papers had been accurately 
printed, the originals would, as archives, possess a value equal to those which remain unpublished, 
Of the 2,938 documents in this collection, 2,310 have never been printed. The 628 documents which 
have been printed appear in Sparks’ and William Temple Franklin’s editions of Franklin’s writings, 
and in Sparks’ Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution. That is to say, nearly four-fifths of 
the number still remain unknown to the world, It was one of the most laborious features of my 
examination to test the accuracy with which the said 628 documents had been printed by Franklin 
and Sparks, I found scarcely a paper which had not suffered a change; not only were long and im- 
portant portions omitted, but those parts which were printed had been altered. 

In brief, the printed portion bears the same relation in importance as in quantity to the unprinted 
portion. 

These papers are more than relics or antiquarian curiosities; they are the veritable records of our 
history, and are as worthy of a place among the national archives as those of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Hamilton, 

The archives of a nation are, of all its possessions, the most precious and its greatest pride. When 
they cease to be necessary in the conduct of current affairs, they are treasured and cared for as illus- 
trative of its progress, of its right to existence, for the honor of its founders and sustainers. The 
honor and importance of the labors of Franklin in establishing in Europe the character of the United 
States cannot be over-estimated. The story of those labors is only to be found in all its detail in this 
collection ; the papers also form a monument to the illustrious co-worker with Washington which I 
believe the government might properly establish in the place to which it naturally belongs, 


It hardly needs more than a statement like the foregoing to impress any 
one with the grave mistake Congress would make in neglecting the oppor- 
tunity to secure this collection. The fact that private American collec- 
tors stand ready to make the purchase if Congress fails to do so, is little 
to the point. Whose papers are to be secured as national property if not 
Franklin’s? Private collections are frequently scattered, are often inacces- 
sible, are subject to loss, and the future historian, to whom they would prove 
of inestimable value, may miss them altogether. Our historical societies 
gather in much, but very rarely do they appear, through financial in- 
ability, as purchasers on a large scale. Under the circumstances, it falls to 
the Government to preserve these choice heirlooms. 
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II. THE ROCHAMBEAU PAPERS—For similar reasons the purchase of 
this collection is to be urged, and it is gratifying to find that it has likewise 
secured the favorable attention of the Joint Library Committee. The papers 
of the Count de Rochambeau, it will be recalled, were first offered for sale 
to our Government by their present owner, the Marquis of Rochambeau, in 
1877, and were finally brought over by him last fall upon the occasion of 
his visit as a member of the French delegation to the Yorktown celebration. 
This was done at the request of the Library Committee with a view to their 
inspection before purchasing them; and that the Committee have become 
impressed with their value is apparent in their unanimous recommendation 
that the collection be secured. The papers embrace : 

First.—The original letter-books of the Count de Rochambeau, in nine 
volumes, covering the period from 1780 to 1784, and containing copies of 
multitudes of letters to and from that general, relating principally to the 
conduct of the war in America. 

Second.—About fourteen hundred original letters and documents, covering 
the years 1780 to 1794, and embracing letters and military papers by French 
and American officers, besides numerous letters of instruction, etc., from 
the French Government to the Count de Rochambeau, concerning the de- 
tails of outfit, payment of troops, rank and military operations generally. 
Among these interesting documents are one hundred and fifty-two letters 
from General Washington to the Count, all upon military affairs or topics 
of public interest. Of this great mass of documents it has been found that 
less than sixty have been printed. 

Third.—A manuscript ‘‘ Memoire pour |’Histoire de la Guerre en 
Amerique,” with corrections in the hand of Count de Rochambeau. 

Fourth.—A ‘‘Memoire du Roi pour servir 4 |’Instruction particulitre 4 
M. le Chevalier de Ternay, Chef d’Escadre des Armées Navales.” 

Fifth —A ‘‘ Journal des Opération du Corps Francais.” 

Sixth.—A series of sixty-nine military and topographical maps, all of the 
period covered by the operations of the French land and naval forces in 
America. Of these, thirty-eight are original charts or maps, carefully 
drawn to scale by engineers of the French army, and colored, with accom- 
panying legends. This precious and unique series of maps, delineating, as 
it does, all the movements in which the French forces were engaged from 
Rhode Island to Virginia, presents authentic contemporaneous memorials 
of battle-fields, camps, marches, and sieges of the highest interest and value 
to the historian of the War of the Revolution. They serve to fill many 
omissions or breaks in the chartography of that war, and may even be re- 
garded as more valuable than even the manuscripts. Maps and documents 
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together constitute a mine of historical lore worthy of the Government’s pos- 
session. The price asked for the collection is $20,000, and that sum the 
Committee recommends should be appropriated for their purchase. 


III. Force’s ARCHIVES—It will still further gratify the student of the 
Revolutionary period to learn that Congress shows a disposition to continue 
the publication of the ‘* American Arc‘ives,” of which nine volumes have 
already appeared under the editorship of the late Peter Force of Washington. 
This invaluable series, beginning with events in 1774, comes down at pres- 
ent to the first of January, 1777, and every writer who has had occasion to 
examine the material it contains will admit that without it the history of the 
years 1775 and 1776 could not have been written with that degree of mi- 
nuteness and accuracy which its importance required. The bill, as passed 
by the Senate on March 27th, authorizes Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of 
Congress—and no one could be more competent for the duty—‘‘ to arrange, 
select, and edit”’ so much of the historical manuscripts collected by Mr. 
Force as remain unpublished; and further, to incorporate such additional 
manuscripts or rare unpublished materials relating to the period embraced 
as may be approved by the Joint Committee on the Library.’’ The 
Library Committee, of which the Hon. John Sherman, of Ohio, is chair- 
man, make the report embodied in the bill unanimously, after having ‘‘ ex- 
amined the subject very carefully.” We may hope to see the House concur 
and the volumes making their appearance at intervals in 1883 and after. 

The volumes for 1777 and 1778 will be looked for with special interest, 
as the details for those years are now scanty enough, and by their absence 
often embarrass the historical writer who wishes to preserve a proper pro- 
portion in his narrative. The first half of 1777 was devoted largely to pre- 
paration for a protracted struggle, and the organization of the Continental 
army as it remained, with certain reductions in 1781 and 1783, to the end of 
the war was then established. Right there the published records are 
meagre, and the forthcoming volumes of the ‘‘ Archives” cannot fail to 
supply many gaps. Readers of the MAGAZINE will recall a biographical 
sketch of Peter Force which appeared in the April number of 1878, from 
the pen of Prof. George Washington Greene. 

The Forty-seventh Congress has an opportunity of doing a distinguished 
service in the historical direction—an opportunity not likely to occur again 
—and in urging that it may be improved to the fullest extent, we but reflect 
the views and hope of a continually widening circle of students of American 
history. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MERCHANT'S LET- 
TERS, 1784-1786 


[At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
Colonel Christian Febigez, the well-known 
Danish officer, who served with distinc- 
tion from the beginning to the close of 
the contest, and a portrait and biograph- 
ical sketch of whom appeared in the 
MaGaAZINE for March, 1881, engaged in 
business in Philadelphia. He appears 
at first as a commission merchant, and 
some of his letters refer to proposals to 
supply a trader at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, with masts and spars for ships. A 
few extracts are given here as furnishing 
glimpses of the business situation imme- 
diately after the war and detailing some 
particulars in regard to the Maine lumber 
region which have an interest. His letter- 
book contains the names of a number of 
business correspondents throughout the 
Middle and Eastern States, but his expec- 
tations evidently rested on the ventures 
of his Danish friend. The name of this 
merchant was J. Sobotken, and the ex- 
tracts are taken mainly from Febiger’s 
letters to him. ] 


Colonel Febiger to J. Sobotken, Phila- 
delphia, September 27, 1784: 

“, . . . Lamhappy there is hardly 
a place in the States from Cape Fair in 
North Carolina to Penobscot, you could 
gett much better Information respecting 
than from myself, for as early as 1772 I 
travell’d the Country from one End to the 
other makeing my observations through 
every Town and Port, as also of the Coun- 
try and its Products, and in the course of 
the War I had an Opportunity of renewing 
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my Observations, especially marching 
through the very Country you speak of 
by Land to Quebec in the year 1775 
[with Arnold’s Expedition] ; not to men- 
tion, that I was Commercially connected 
in the Eastern States 2 years before the 
War in the Lumber, Fish & horse Trade 
and which Connection I have since peace 
endeavour’d to renew. 

Masts and sparrs of any size and in any 
Quantity may be had in any part from 
Portsmouth in New hampshire to Penob- 
scot of a good quality and nearly at the 
same prices. The English in Nova Sco- 
tia abound so much in those articles you 
mention, that they are no Rivals. The 
French ob‘ain’d large Quantities, when 
their Fleets were in Boston—since peace 
they have not speculated in that Branch ; 
But am told they intend establishing cor- 
respondence here and in Boston much on 
the plan I shall propose to you. I have 
only heard of one Hollander, who loaded 
at Pownalsburgh in the mouth of Kenne- 
beck River. Congress is not vested with 
powers to regulate Commerce without 
Consent of the States, neither has any 
State laid Imposts on their Articles of 
Exportation, and on those you want I 
hardly think they ever will, the Resource 
for them being inexhaustible, at least for 
some Centuries. . 

[Sobotken wishing to know if, by way 
of exchange as payment for masts, &c., 
he can send out a cargo of assorted goods 
to be sold in the Jumber region, Febiger 
continues in reply :] 

“From the knowledge I have of the 
Eastern States and from the Information 
now receiv’d from intelligent Merchants 
and Seamen both here and from that 
Country, I know there is no Markett 
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farther Eastward than Boston, where a 
Cargo of any kind could be sold in any 
reasonable Time or at a good Price for 
cash, Yea, from there they often send 
Wines and West india Produce to New 
York & Philadelphia, which latter in fact 
governs the whole Marketts of this exten- 
sive Continent and is the only Place 
where dry goods in particular (and they 
must be well laid in) Can be sold with any 
Dispatch or to Advantage. I know it’s 
very common for eastern Lumber Vessels 
on their Return from the West indies [to] 
putt into Boston or Salem, there sell their 
cargoes and carry the money home, so 
that except a few hh* of Rum, Sugar & 
Molasses, nothing will answer eastward 
of Portsmouth—there indeed a small 
West. india Cargoe, a few coarse Goods, 
Iron & Salt might sell, Fish, Lumber, Oil, 
Spermacetti Candles and such Articles 
obtain’d in payment; But no horses east 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut. . . .” 

[In the spring of the following year, 
1785, Febiger made a tour into Maine to 
note business prospects for himself and 
his Danish correspondent, and among 
other things reported as follows, June 15 :] 
“. , . . Iam sorry to inform you, 
that on my Trip Eastward, I found in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Boston 
such an amazing Superfluity of all kinds of 
European goods, and them chiefly in the 
hands of British agents (about which the 
people make a great Bustle) that a large 
Number of the articles you mention might 
lay stor’d for years. I thought and think 
still, that Philadelphia and New York 
were too full, but by no means equall to 
those places—the Reason is obvious, 
they have no Back Country to consume 
their Goods, being bounded by Canada. 
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We have almost ad infinitum. I pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth, and to my great 
surprise found it equally stuffd with 
Goods without a Purchaser. No trade 
going on except’a little in the West india 
way for Fish Lumber Oil &c. &c. .... 
I know Russian Rubles, But never saw 
one in this Country—I will try to gett 
one but doubt of success, be pleas’d to 
send me one through your son. Among 
the common people they would not circu- 
late without the sanction of the Bank of 
North America in this Place & the Banks 
of New York & Boston as I believe they 
are a mixed metal. Spanish Dollars are 
of the same value all over this Conti- 
nent. : 
[It appears incidentally from the corre- 
spondence that the Danish Minister of 
Marine was also looking this way for 
spars for the Danish Navy, whereupon 
Febiger extended his business trip to the 


” 


northward from New York, to report on 


lumber prospects elsewhere than in 
Maine. August 29, 1785, he writes to 
Sobotken :] 

“,. . . . I push’d up Hudson’s 
River as high as Fort Edward—here I 
found Pine Trees growing as large and 
as fine as any in the Eastern Country and 
all along the River grows Oak Timber of 
the first quality and size. I understood 
that some few sparrs had been gott down 
from here before the War, but found no 
man or Lott of men employ’d in that 
Business at present. Yett many are in- 
clin’d if sufficient Encouragement is given 
next Winter. 

“JT quitted this settlement & push* 
across a very hilly & woody Country to 
the head of Connecticut River—here 
grows the largest and finest Mast Tim- 
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ber in the World. I saw one stick cutt 
down that measur’d 38 inches diameter 
& 114 feet in Length—a good many 
people are settled who in Winter fol- 
low getting out masts & other lum- 
ber—in proceeding down the River, at a 
Town call’d Northampton about 150 miles 
from the mouth, I came across the Gen- 
tleman, whom I alluded to as head of the 
wood cutters in my last (his name is 
Henry Porter). He has a large store & 
drives a considerable Trade up the River 
—he has about 4o sparrs on hand but not 
well assorted, yett they could be had next 
spring at New London. He 
readily agreed he could furnish a Cargo or 
more annually of the same dimensions 
and some larger (that is from 34 to 37, 
38 & even 39) and deliver them in Lyme 
Cove inside of the Barr of the riyer, but 
started the difficulty of rafting them round 
to New London. I prevailed on him to 


go down the River with me, where we saw 
a great Number of excellent Sparrs, 
though none of the largest size intended 
for a ship of 300 tons now loading in New 


London for Lisbon. We found, that in 
all the months of May, June, July & 
August, yea almost till November, the 
sparrs are rafted round to New London, 
being only 18 or 20 Miles by Water, with 
very little difficulty, and indeed in the 
3 former months a ship might anchor & 
take in her cargo off the Barr, . . .” 

[In this letter Col. Febiger also makes 
mention as follows of the probability of 
being embarrassed in these commercial 
ventures by certain unexpected acts of 
legislation he had just heard of :] 

“, . . , Since my return from the 
eastward the state of Massachusetts (see- 
ing the brittish monopolizing all the car- 
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rying Trade and shutting their ports 
against the American flag) did on the 24" 
of June last pass an Act for the Regula- 
tion of their Comerce (& Newhampshire 
I am told are about passing a similar one) 
which imposes such heavy Tonnage Light 
monney and other Dutys on foreign Ves- 
sels as amounts almost to a total prohibi- 
tion. This Law it is true and it will ap- 
pear evident to you was chiefly intended 
to affect the Brittish only, and to force the 
Rest of the United States into measures 
of empowering Congress to regulate 
American Commerce on Terms of equality 
with other Nations. The Rest of the 
States seem dispos’d to give Congress the 
necessary Powers—it is therefore to be 
presum’d that this Law will not continue 
in Force so long as to affect our Scheme, 
and even if it should, I have prepar’d for 
the worst and can procure the Cargo 
elsewhere in case of necessity. ee 

[Febiger complained of this law to tis 
Boston correspondent, Nathaniel Paine, 
informing him that he should be obliged 
to transfer his orders from that place to 
Portsmouth or Connecticut River, and 
then, “9 way of a reminder, adds :] 

*”, - + His Danish Majesty’s 
Ports in the West Indies has ever been 
open to American Vessels both under 
Brittish and our own Government. - The 
Island of Faro was a free port to Amer- 
ican Vessels in the War—the rest of his 
European Ports were in the war and still 
continue as open and unrestricted to the 
13 Stripes as to any other Flag whatever. 
To retaliate on the haughty Brittons is 
truly just, But how your Legislature could 
either reconcile it to their Feelings, or 
more powerfull Interest, to putt their 
allies, Friends and inoffensive neutral 
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Powers upon the same footing with their 
Enemys appears to me very mysteri- 
ise 

[To Sobotken Febiger writes again— 
Phila., Oct. 15, 1785 :] 

“, . . . You mention that the 
present Minister of Marine is much in- 
terested as well as yourself about the 
Sparr trade. I have fully explain’d that 
any quantity and usefull size can be gott 
in this Country and upon Comparative 
better Terms than from Riga or else- 
where. I wrote my Friend an officer of 
Rank in the french Navy at Brest, & was 
here in the war, who gave me the fullest 
Information on this subject. 

“The next object of my Contemplation 
and Enquirys has been what staple of 
Denmark & Norway (without draining you 
of Cash) would answer best to procure 
them. Iron appears to me the Principle. 


Butt it, as well as all other Wares and 


Merchandize must be made after a 
Model that will suit the people of this 
country. Inclos’d N° 1 shows the most 
saleable sizes both in Barrs and Manufac- 
turd Iron. Edge Tools, Implements of 
Husbandry and household must be made 
by Pattern that can be procur’d & sent 
you at a future Day or they will not an- 


swer. N° 2 explains the articles of Copper” 


& Brass. Goods from China will answer 
next summer but no longer. Two large 
Ships is now fitting out here, one at New 
York and one at Baltimore destin’d for 
Canton encourag’d by a pretty good Voy- 
age of last Year made by a Capt® Green 
in a Ship call’d the Empress of China—a 
ship under Command of a Capt” Bell went 
to Pondicherry at the same time. . . .” 

[To the same, May 22‘ 1786:] 

ms You need no longer dread 
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our heavy Imports—the Storm is over. 
I have the pleasure to inform you that 
Congress is at last vested with adequate 
powers to regulate American Commerce 
on a general System and upon Terms of 
equality with other Powers. This Salu- 
tary step will give a new Face to Amer- 
ican affairs and I hope revive its almost 
expiring credit.—Agent Budenhof’s In- 
formation and Opinions relative to Amer- 
ican masts are truly erroneous, I will 
readily admitt that masts compos’d of 
many Pieces have their advantages ; But 
when the additional expenses are calcu- 
lated, I am well convinc’d an American 
Mast would have the Preference. That 
old and experienc’d naval Power Great 
Brittain gott large supplies out of Con- 
necticut River before the late war—She 
at the expense of much Blood and Treas- 
ure took and maintained a Post at Pe- 
nobscot for this purpose during the War, 
and to this Day although the Pine of 
Nova Scotia is at least 50 pr ct worse than 
that of Connecticut, they still Continue to 
gett masts from thence. There is Pitch 
pine in the greatest Quantity to be had in 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
nearly at the same price though not so 
large as the white & yellow Pine of New 
England, neither is it esteem’d for masts 
being generally too heavy and full of 
Mnotts. +.” 

[How far the Colonel engaged in this 
branch of trade and served either Sobot- 
ken or the Danish government does not 
appear. A few years later, his business 
affairs not proving wholly successful, he 
accepted some public offices and died, 
highly respected, as Treasurer of the 
State of Pennsylvania. ] 
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THE BOSTON MARTYRS 


Our friend Ebenezer Pope informed 
me that he had made it a point to be 
particular in his inquiry, in order to as- 
certain the place where our Friends 
William Robinson and Marmaduke 
Stevenson were put to death, and he 
thought he could fix the spot within a 
few rods, The histories of Friends which 
mention the transaction are not ex- 
plicit on that head—neither is it very 
material—yet when one is at Boston it 
seems quite natural to make some in- 
quiry about it, tho’ the inhabitants 
now show rather an aversion to having 
the matter revived; and indeed, chris- 
tian charity would forbid our making the 
children answerable for the misconduct 
of their forefathers, whose deeds they 
condemn, both in word and conduct. 
However, there can be nothing criminal 
in endeavoring to fix the place where the 
tragedy was enacted. 

Ebenezer Pope told me several circum- 
stances tending to fix the spot, which he 
led me to, very nearly. Some of them, for 
my own satisfaction, I will set down here : 

He says one of our historians mentions 
a boat with some sober people, coming 
from Nantasket, to see the bloody busi- 
ness, who sat therein, while it was per- 
formed, in a little creek near the gallows. 
The entrance of this creek is still visible 
near Boston Neck, and the remaining 
ground toward the opposite shore, a little 
more than a quarter of a mile over, is 
still low, tho’ it has been filled up con- 
siderably for building. 

He further says that old Friend Bagnet 
told him of a conversation which he had 
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with an Old Woman at Charleston, who 
informed him she was about ten years old 
when the occurrence happened, and got 
leave of her parents to go and see the 
execution, and after crossing Penny 
Ferry, as it was then called, she ran 
along the beach until she came in view 
of the gallows, which by the present situ- 
ation of land and water tends to fix the 
place somewhere near where our Friend 
Pope supposed it to be. 

Add to this his account of a Public 
Friend from England, who when here 
was concerned to make inquiry on the 
subject, and walking out to the place, 
and leaning on the fence, after a pause, 
said, ‘‘ Here lie my dear Friends: I smell 
their bones.” 

Also, a sober neighbour of his, being 
near the spot during the late troubles, 
related to him (that is, E. Pope) as fol- 
lows: Ruminating in his mind over the 
judgments which then hung over the land, 
and being deeply thoughtful and pensive 
of the cause, was made, as by a secret 
impulse, to stand still, and a voice as it 
were ran through his mind—/ere lie the 
innocent Quakers, and the very spot, or 
place, seemed pointed out to him ina 
very particular manner. 

All these circumstances unite to render 
it almost certain that somewhere near 
the place he showed me, the affecting 
tragedy was performed. 

Bishop tells us that when their lives 
were taken they were denied burial, and 
their naked bodies cast into a hole, and not 
permitted to be covered ; which was soon 
after overflowed with water which prob- 
ably might have been occasioned by the 
rising of the tide over the low grounds 
already mentioned. 
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I speak now of William Robinson and 
Marmaduke Stevenson, for as to Mary 
Dyer and William Leddra Friends were 
permitted to take away and bury their 
bodies. —Caleb Cresson’s Diary, 1791. 


THE TRAGEDY OF STEPHEN BALL 


‘‘Last night, was executed at Bird’s 
Point, Bergen Co., in the Province of 
New Jersey, pursuant to his sentence, 
Stephen Ball, a spy; he was very active 
in the execution of Thomas Long, a 
refugee from Jersey, who suffered death 
in that Province in the year 1779. Ball 
was apprehended in Staten Island by a 
party of Refugees.” (From 2ivington's 
Gazette, February 3, 1781, in Moore's 
Diary of the Revolution,” IT., 383.) 

The following account of the above 
transaction from the other side, with its 
sequel, is interesting : 

“Elizabethtown, October 13, 1807. 
Cornelius Hatfield, an obnoxious refugee 
character, who came here a short time 
since from England, via Nova Scotia, to 
possess a valuable landed estate left him 
by his father, was apprehended by the 
civil authority last week and conveyed to 
Newark gaol, on a charge of being a 
principal in the brutal murder of Stephen 
Ball, a citizen of this State during our 
revolutionary war, who went into the 
British lines under assurances of protec- 
tion; and on Thursday last was brought 
before Judge Pennington on a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. Aaron Ogden, Isaac H. 
Williamson and Wm. Chetwood, Esqrs., 
appeared on the part of the culprit: and 
Alex. C. McWhorter, Wm. Halsey and 
Elias Van Arsdol, Esqrs., on the part of 
the prosecution, when after a patient 
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hearing of the argument on both sides 
until yesterday, the judge discharged 
Hatfield, being of opinion, by the spirit 
of the treaty of 1783 he was not now 
answerable for that transaction. But we 
hear the friends of Ball are still deter- 
mined to prosecute him before another 
tribunal. To correct erroneous state- 
ments which are gone abroad, we publish 
the following authentic document, given 
at the time the transaction took place : 
“<A statement of facts respecting the 
deliberate and cruel murder of Stephen 
Ball on Bergen Point, the 25 of January 
1781. This unfortunate man was delu- 
ded by a declaration made by the com- 
manding officer on Staten Island, that all 
persons who would bring provisions 
should have liberty to sell the same & 
return unmolested; in consequence of 
which declaration, Ball carried over 4 
quarters of beef, with a full assurance of 
being well treated, and expected to re- 
turn undiscovered by his countrymen ; 
but soon after his arrival on the Island he 
was seized by Cornelius Hatfield, who 
commanded a party of 6 or 7 men & 
was carried before General Patterson, 
who refused to call a court martial to try 
him. From thence he was carried before 
General Skinner, in order for trial, but 
he also refused, pretending to shudder at 
the thought of trying & executing a per- 
son who came to bring them relief. 
Nevertheless the said Hatfield & his. 
party, being lost to every sense of human- 
ity after robbing their prisoner of what 
property he had with him, carried him 
across to Bergen Point, & without even 
the form of a trial, immediately informed 
him that he had but ten minutes to live, 
& accordingly put their horrid design into 
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execution, notwithstanding the prisoner | 


strenuously urged that he came with pro- 
visions, agreeably to the above mentioned 
declaration ; & when he found they were 
determined to take his life, he begged for 
a few minutes longer but was answered 
that his request could not be granted ; but 
if he had a desire that any person should 
pray with him, one of their party would 
officiate. When he was near expiring 
James Hatfield, one of the Banditti, put a 
knife in his hand, & swore that he should 
not go into another world unarmed. The 
persons who perpetrated this cruel act 
were Cornelius Hatfield, John Smith 
Hatfield, Job Hatfield, James Hatfield 
Sr, James Hatfield Jun, Elias Mann, & 
Samuel Mann, all late inhabitants of 
Elizabethtown ; & Job Smith, late an in- 
habitant of Bergen. When Ball's’ father 
became acquainted with the tragical death 


of his son, he solicited a flag, which he 
obtained for the purpose of bringing over 
the corpse, but the enemy, with a savage 
brutality, would not suffer them to land.’ ” 
—Am. Register, Phila., II., 323. 

This account differs somewhat from 
Sabine’s under head of “ John Smith Hat- 


field.” Sabine connects only John Smith 
and Cornelius Hatfield with the murder, 
and notes the fact that John S. Hat- 
field was arrested on his return to New 
Jersey, 1788, and being released on bail, 
fled and never returned, and that Corne- 
lius returned and was arrested 1807. 
Horace Epwin HaypEn 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, 


DEATH OF GENERAL HUGER 


Between the hours of twelve and one 


|0’clock on the morning of the 6" ultimo, 


‘and in the fifty-fourth year of his age, an 
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apoplectic fit terminated the existence of 
the much beloved, and equally lamented, 
Isaac Huger ; who was possessed of a 
heart of unbounded benevolence, a tem- 
per easy and agreeable, manners polite 
and engaging, a strength of mind truly 
determined, with a degree of courage 
and bravery the most undaunted when 
contending with dangers imminent and 
critical, and in situations difficult and try- 
ing ; happy in the sincere and affection- 
ate attachment of his friends, yet re- 
spected by those who in our late contest 
entertained sentiments immediately op- 
posed to his opinion and to the cause to 
which he had devoted his services. His 
talents as a soldier were highly esteemed, 
even at the early period of seventeen years, 
when he was nominated to a lieutenancy 
in a battalion raised in 1760, commanded 
by Thomas Middleton Esq‘ for the ex- 
press purpose of protecting our then de- 
fenceless and thinly settled inhabitants of 
the upper country, from the barbarous 
and savage incursions of the Cherokee 
and other Indians. In 1775, the memor- 
able juncture, when the demon of discord 
influenced the British nation with an 
over-ruling passion for dgminion and lust 
of power, and ultimately excited the 
cabinet of S' James to attempt the de- 
structive and unwarrantable plan to sub- 
due by force of arms and military array 
her peaceful and rising colonies, and that 
in consequence pervaded America’s 
rights, he was by the unanimous vote of 
his fellow citizens, elected senior lieuten- 
ant colonel in South Carolina, by the 
troops established by the provincial con- 
gress ; in 1776 he was appointed colonel 
to the fifth regiment; and in 1778 pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general in 
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the army of the United States; in which 
various and important stations he had the 
honor and satisfaction to acquit himself 
with the universal applause and approba- 
tion of his country. 


CHARLESTON 
The Time Piece, Nov. 24" 1797 


EAGLES AND FISH-HAWKS ON THE 
HUDSON 


Before leaving this very beautiful stream 
I cannot resist the desire to describe to 
you two kinds of eagles which every year 
make their nests on the shores. With 
the return of each summer the sea-bass, 
a fish weighing between forty and fifty 
pounds, takes refuge here to lay his 
spawn: two kinds of eagles then appear 
aud offer a singular spectacle. The first 
of these birds is the Fish-hawk, which 
lives all the year round on the sea shore 
and feeds upon fish; he never fails to 
accompany the bass in his_ periodical 
emigration ; he follows it in his passage 
and has the art to catch it. To effect 
this he rises so high in air that he is al- 
most lost to sight; from this sublime 
height his piercing eye easily sees the 
large fish which play beneath the water. 
As soon as he has made his choice he 
descends with the rapidity of lightning. 
The attentive spectator who has almost 
lost sight of him can hardly follow him in 
his precipitate fall; often he only finds 
him by the noise he has made when 
striking the water and the agitation he 
caused. He plunges in, I know not to 
what depth, and disappears. In the 
space of half a minute you are surprised 
to seé him come to the surface and rise 
with a great fish in his claws. Borne 
down with the weight, he moves his wings 
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with even greater velocity than before. 
At last he reaches a height on the level 
with that of his nest; then he flies. At this 
moment the Bald Eagle, who never fails 
to settle in his neighborhood, and whom 
the scarcity of game has driven from the 
Blue Mountains, prepares himself for the 
struggle and the most surprising exercise 
of skill. He has watched the movement 
of his antagonist ; he knows the proper 
moment and never misses it. This eagle 
loves fish, but is unable to take it him- 
self; and, knowing his superiority over 
the fish-hawk, he leaves the tree where 
he has made his home, takes flight and 
pursues him with the greatest velocity. 
The other, laden with a weight he can 
hardly carry, at the sight of his enemy 
drops his prey and flies away. Hardly 
has it begun to fall when the mountain 
eagle dashes after it, overtakes and seizes 
it before it touches the water. Triumph- 
ing in his good fortune he carries it to his 
nest, where he feeds his young.—.S¢. John 
de Crevecwur, Lettres d’un Cultivateur. 


NOTES 


THE FIRST ELEPHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES— The appearance of the cele- 
brated “ Jumbo” in this country reminds 
the writer of a note from “Champlin,” 
the chatty and entertaining Newport cor- 
respondent of the New York LZvening 
Post, who correctly states that the first 
elephant landed in this country was 
brought from Bengal by the ship Amer- 
ica, which arrived at New York from 
Bengal in the spring of 1796. It is de- 
scribed in the Jersey Chronicle of April 
30, 1796, as a female, two years old, and 
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of the species that grow to an enor- 
mous size. This animal (the Chronicle 
says) is sold for ten thousand dollars, 
being supposed to be the greatest price 
ever given for an animal in Europe or 
America. On June 20, 1797, Champlin 
tells us, she passed through New York 
on her way to Boston. In 1806 we find 
her again in New York, at No. 8 Cedar 
Street. She is announced as on a flying 
visit, intending to leave town the same 
evening, no doubt on her summer travels. 
Of her further history we have no knowl- 
edge—it should be written. Of “‘ Jumbo,” 
however, it may be said that, though last, 
he is not least. Ss. 


GATES’ HEADQUARTERS AT SARATOGA 
—According to Wilkinson, Gates had his 
headquarters in “A small hovel, about 
ten feet square, at the foot of a hill, 
out of which it had been partially dug ; 
the floor had been prepared by nature ; 
while in one corner four forks with cross- 
pieces supported the boards which re- 
ceived the general’s pallet.” 

The author of “ Burgoyne’s Campaign,” 
12mo, Albany, 1877, following the above 
statement, says this hole (for such it liter- 
ally must have been from the description) 
was on the river road leading from Schuy- 
lerville to Stillwater, on the west side of 
the road, about 150 rods south of Fish 
Creek. What induced Gates to select 
this cavern we are not informed by either 
of these writers. Dr. Lossing, in his 
Field Book, says that the headquarters of 
Gates was the house of a widow Ker- 
shaw, who was amply compensated by 
Gates for his temporary occupation of it. 
This house (of which there is an excellent 
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picture in the first volume of the Field 
Book) still stands on the east side of the 
river road, by the margin of the Cham- 
plain Canal, a little way below Schuyler- 
ville. C. A.C. 


GIFT FROM ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y., TO 
BostoN—L£xtract of a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Ulster County to his friend in 
Newport, dated October 29: 

“Our people in this county are making 
up something for the support of the poor 
in Boston. Our neighbors in general 
have subscribed some 2, some 3 bushels 
of wheat ; and George Clinton, Esq., has 
offered to grind, bolt, and pack all on free 
cost that they will send to his mill (on 
the bank of Hudson’s river) and it is 
thought that there will be between 4 and 
500 barrels of flour sent from this county 
to Boston.” — Zhe Newport Mercury, 
Nov. 22, 1774. PETERSFIELD 


WASHINGTON AS A POET—M. d’ Haus- 
sonville, one of the French visitors at the 
Yorktown celebration, writes pleasantly, 
and semi officially, we may say, as repre- 
sentative of the party, of his experiences 
in the United States. His account ap- 
pears in the February and March num- 
bers of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
The presence of the German visitors, the 
Steuben officers, seems not to have been 
exactly relished. In the “ Revue” for 
March 15 d’Haussonville contributes the 
following sonnet, which he copied from 
Washington’s papers at the State Depart- 
ment, an evidence that the “ Father of his 
Country” was like some other men, at 
least on one occasion. He was guilty of 
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poetry—the old, old subject, “heart” 
and “ dart :” 
** Oh ye Gods why should my poor resistless heart 
Stand to oppose thy might and power, 
At last surrender to Cupid’s feather’d dart, 
And now lays bleeding every hour, 
For her that’s pitiless of my grief and woes, 
And will not on me pity take. 
I'll sleep amongst my most inveterate foes, 
And with gladness never wish to wake. 
In deluding sleepings let my eyelids close 
That in an enraptured dream I may 
In a soft lulling sleep and gentle repose,”’ 


To wasHiIncTon — If this _ illustrious 
man suffered from the pangs of his own 
verses, what must he have suffered from 
the poetic effusions of others? The fol- 
lowing is from Dr. Solomon Drowne, to 
his sister, Miss Sally Drowne : 

* * * * * * 
A Day or two after 
By curiosity led forth (all conquering 
Power) my willing Feet transferred me where 
I might survey America’s great Patriots 
Retire from weighty Council.—A Prospect 
Glorious !—At the pleasing View, how glow’d 
My Bosom !—As many, as the Weeks 
The Year contains, so many constitute 

Th’ illustrious Band, — With manly gait, 

His faithful Steel suspended by his Side, 

Pass’d W-shi-gt-n along, Virginia’s Hero, 

+. *: 2 -gueeiis erating? * * 

I am in great Haste, and can go no 
further in this heroic and truly sublime 
Strain. I have not even time to give the 
lines their proper measure. This Col. 
W-shi-gt-n is a man noted as well for 
his good sense, as his Bravery. I heard, 
he said, he wished to God! the Liberties 
of America were to be determined by 
a single Combat between himself and 
G ie * * * CS 

PHILADELPHIA, Octo. 5, 1774.—Farewell. 
[Addressed] To Miss Sally Drowne, Providence. 


NOTES 


THE OLD BAYARD MANSION, NEW YORK 
city—This ancient country seat, on the 
corner of 111th street and First avenue, 
is still in good condition, and has been for 
the last twenty years the family residence 
of John Balmore, Esq., Superintendent of 
the Harlem Gas Company Works. It 
is a large, roomy, two-and-a-half story 
frame house, yellow-painted, stands on a 
portion of the original spacious home-lot, 
with several large old shade trees around, 
é.g., elm, horse-chestnut, sycamore, etc. 
It is said to be over a century built, and 
evidently of the best materials. The 
shingling of red cedar is thought never to 
have been renewed. The earliest re- 
membered occupant of this house—by 
Mr. Gown, the oldest living Harlemite 
known—was not a Bayard, but Henry G, 
Livingston, who afterwards built in Har- 
lem Lane—now St. Nicholas Avenue— 
and died there. Next came Captain 
Bradish, a Southerner, who had a large 
plantation in Louisiana. He subsequently 
rented the place to a Mr. Seaman, after 
which it was sold to the Gas Company. 
In the Valentine City Manual of 1862 
there is said to be an account of this 
house and property. Probably some 
reader of this Magazine can give their 
record, ex origine. W. H. 

New York, April, 1882 


THE SARATOGA MONUMENT [VIII. 222] 
—The House of Representatives has 
cheerfully voted to deliver to the Sara- 
toga Monument Association a number of 
the cannon captured from Burgoyne in 


1777, now on hand at the Watervliet 
Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y. The bill for 
this purpose, which was introduced by 
Hon. S. S. Cox, authorizes the transfer of 
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“four twelve-pounder guns, one eight- 
inch howitzer, one twenty-four-pounder 
howitzer, one eight-inch mortar, and one 
twenty-four-pounder mortar, all bronze.” 
The Secretary of War is directed to mount 
the four twelve-pounders on suitable car- 
riages before their delivery, which Mr. 
Cox understands to mean “in the old 
English style, precisely as they were 
when captured.” ‘There can hardly be 
any question of the Senate’s concur- 
rence, ‘These interesting relics will add 
much to the attraction of the Monument 
grounds. 


THE PORTRAIT OF LA SALLE—The pres- 
ent number of the Magazine contains 
the portrait of Cavalier de La Salle, of 
Rouen. So far as we know the portrait 
of the distinguished explorer has never 
been engraved in this country. ‘That 
which we present is engraved from a 
photograph of an original painting, fur- 
nished by M. Gabriel Gravier, of Rouen, 
who has devoted a volume to the voyages 
of La Salle. It will, no doubt, be duly 
prized by collectors. It is now engraved 
and correctly delineated for the first time. 


GARFIELD POSTAGE STAMP—In substi- 
tuting the head of Garfield for that of 
Zachary Taylor on the five-cent postage 
stamp, the postal department has done 
something more than honor the memory 
of the late President, as others have been 
in the same manner. The five-cent 
stamp is the international stamp, and 
Garfield's portrait fitly adorns it as. a 
familiar recognition of the universal sym- 
pathy expressed by all nations in our loss. 
The list of distinguished heads on our 
postage stamps now includes Washington, 
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Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Lincoln, 
Jackson, Webster, Clay, Scott, Perry and 
Garfield. Taylor for the time being dis- 
appears. 


SIR HENRY CLINTON AT WEST POINT 
—The statement made by Clinton, in 
connection with André’s case, that he had 
himself been “over every part of the 
ground on which the forts stood” at 
West Point, and had become “ perfectly 
acquainted with everything necessary for 
facilitating an attack upon them,” has ex- 
cited curiosity as to the time when he 
could have been there. The only op- 
portunity offered was the occasion of his 
capture of Forts Clinton and Montgom- 
ery, in October, 1777, which, it appears, 
he improved, although the fact is not 
mentioned in our histories. An English 
officer, who was on the expedition, says 
in his diary, lately published: ‘ ‘These 
two forts [Clinton and Montgomery] 
being taken, a third, called Fort Consti- 
tution some miles up the river, remained. 
No time was lost ; 1,200 men were em- 
barked, and the command given to Genl. 
Tryon. Notwithstanding which, Sir 
Henry Clinton, from his great zeal, went 
on this expedition, attended by Lords 
Tho. Clinton, Rawdon, and Cathcart, 
and the Hon. Capt. Stanley, who ‘have 
distinguished themselves most remark- 
ably during the whole of this affair.” 
Fort Constitution was found deserted, 
and the expedition returned, Clinton tak- 
ing the occasion to examine West Point 
and vicinity.—/Journal in “ Evelyns in 
America.” 


JUDGE JONES vs. MONTRESOR—AS fur- 
nishing food for diversion and criticism, 
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Judge Jones’ loyalist history of New York 
has already received considerable atten- 
tion from one source or another. The 
amusing situations into which the author 
thrusts himself seem to multiply as new 
facts come to light. To wit, in vol. i, 
p- 347, he consigns the British Captain 
Montresor, Howe’s Chief Engineer, 1776- 
78, to infamy, in asserting that, by making 
certain changes in the defences of New 
York, he pocketed £100,000, and then 
returning to England, ‘ purchased one of 
the genteelest houses in Portland Place, a 
noble country-seat in Surrey, set up his 
carriages, had a house full of servants in 
rich livery, and lived in all the splendour 
of an Eastern prince.” All unconscious, 
however, of what the terrible Judge was 
saying of him, Montresor, it seems, was, 
at about the same time, haggling with 
fortune over the outrageous treatment he 
had received from her. His refrain is 
base ingratitude. ‘Twenty-four campaigns 
had he served in America, many works 
had he built, none of which were ever 
taken, wounds had he received, faithful 
had he been, property had he lost, and 
yet he complains that his last years were 
full of vexation and disappointment. 
These, for instance, are some things he 
notes in a journal which has lately ap- 
peared in Scull’s ‘‘ Evelyns in America :” 

“‘T lost two Brothers in the Service of 
this Country, and a Father [Col. James 
Montresor], who broke his heart in his 
Retreat, for being neglected and deceived 
by his Majesty’s Deceitful Servants ; and 
my wife lost her Fatherand a Brother in its 
Cause, and her numerous Relations re- 
duced from Opulence to Poverty for their 
Loyalty and attachment to the Crown of 
Great Britain. . . . I took noallowance 
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for Quarters as my Predecessors, as re- 
ceiving Field Pay, I thought it was not my 
Right, and so the Precedent became lost 
to my successors. 32 years in the 
Service, and obliged to quit with a Cap- 
tain’s Rank. 6 times lost my baggage 
and as many times wounded. I have 
never had any Restitution from Govern- 
ment for my losses, as House and prop- 
erty on the Island [Randall’s], Dwelling 
and Store Houses on Cruger’s wharf by 
the Fire at New York. Lost my baggage 
6 times, &c, for all received £1000 from 
the American Claim Office . . . . 
Was an /ndependent man before the’ Re- 
bellion, have now all my Collateral Con- 
nections to maintain, and tormented by 
a Court of Inquisition at Creditor’s 
Office.” 

Montresor clearly should have a hear- 
ing. 5. 

THE RED HOUSE, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 
—‘ This house was built by Patt Smith, 
a half-pay officer, about 1765; and so 
sparse was the population that he went 
to Salem, fifteen miles distant, for help to 
raise it. The Baroness Riedesel was here 
in 1777, in Burgoyne’s army. She calls it 
the ‘red house’—the ends and kitchen 
were red, but the front was then, and is 
now, yellow. It is a large two-story 
building with a Dutch roof, between the 
canal and the river, south of the bridge 
across the creek about forty rods and 
about a quarter of a mile south-east of 
the fort. Here Washington dined on his 
way to Lake George in July or August, 
1783, and breakfasted as he returned. It 
was then occupied by Colonel Sherwood. 
Here the courts of the county were held 
for fifteen or twenty years. It is in 
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pretty good repair. This house, one 
near the fort, and another small one just 
south of the Rogers house, where Jenny 
McRae was staying, were all the build- 
ings at Fort Edward in 1777.”"—ew 
York Mirror for August 15, 1835. 


GENERAL HORATIO GATES — Various 
conflicting statements are made as to the 
parentage and early life of this officer. 
Irving (Wash., i., 449) says: ‘ Gates was 
an Englishman by birth, the son of a cap- 
tain in the British army. Horace Wal- 
pole, whose Christian name he _ bore, 
speaks of him in one of his letters as his 
godson, though some have insinuated that 
he stood in filial relationship of a less 
sanctified character.” Now the date 
usually given as the year in which Gates 
was born is 1728, while Walpole was 
born in 1717, consequently Gates could 
not have been the latter’s son, nor, in- 
deed, even his godson. 

Irving, it will be observed, makes him 
out the son of a British army officer. 
Drake (Dict. of American Biography) 
says he was the son of a clergyman, 
while Mr. Winthrop Sargent (Hist. of 
Braddock'’s Expedition, 8vo, Phila., 1855, 
page 106) says: “Gates is said to have 
been the son of a respectable victualler 
in Kensington and the godson of Horace 
Walpole. This latter fact may account 
for Walpole’s knowledge of the details of 
the interview with Newcastle, which he 
certainly did not arrive at through the 
minister himself.” C. A. C. 


PorT OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 

To all whom it may concern. 
Notice is hereby given that a Court 
of Admiralty will be held at the State 
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house, in the city of Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, the 24th of October next, 
at g o'clock in the forenoon, for the 
Trial of the private armed schooner 
or vessel called the General ARNOLD, 
burthen about fifty tons, lately com- 
manded by James Watson, taken at 
sea on a cruise from New York, sent 
into this Port and libelled against by 
Charles Wells, (qui tam &c). ‘To the 
end that all persons concerned may ap- 
pear and show cause, if any there be, 
why a decree should not pass pursuant 
to the prayer of the libel &c. 

By order of the Judge, 

James Reap, Register. 

October 19, 1781. 
—The Pennsylvania Packet, October 23, 
1781. 


Yesterday arrived here the ship Non- 
such Captain Wells, from Nantes, which 
she left the beginning of September, 
when the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, consisting of forty odd sail of the 
line, were at sea, and had perfect posses- 
sion of the British Channel; the fleet of 
which nation were in port, not being in a 
condition to oppose their enemies. 

The Nonsuch a few days ago took and 
brought on with her the privateer, Gen- 
eral Arnold, belonging to New York.— 
Pennsylvania Packet, October 20, 1781. 


THE SHAWANESE NAME FOR THE OHIO— 
Colonel John Johnston is given as author- 
ity in “ Howe’s Ohio Historical Collec- 
tions,” p. 574, for the following statement: 
“ The Shawanoese called the Ohio River 
Kis, ke, pi, la Sepe, i.e. “‘ Eagle River.” 
Rev. David Jones, in his “ Journal of Two 
Visits made to some Nations of Indians 
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on the West Side of the Ohio River, in the 
Years 1772 and 1773,” under date of June 
2, 1773, says: “The Shawanees call it 
Pellewaa Theepee, i.¢., Turkey River.” 
On Lewis Evans’ “ Map of the Middle 
Colonies,” published in 1755, the Shaw- 
anese, it is stated, called it Palawa The- 
piki. ‘This is repeated on Gov. Pow- 
nall’s Map of 1776. Col. Johnston was 
very unreliable. It was he who dis- 
covered the Commander- in - Chief's 
[Washington’s] guard was commanded 
by Major Von Heer, and composed en- 
tively of Germans who could not under- 
stand a word of English! 
Isaac CRAIG 
Alleghany, Pa. 


QUERIES 


WASHINGTON ON GAMBLING—Washing- 


ton’s order against profanity in camp is 
Has the following against gam- 
bling appeared in print before ? 
**G. O.—Morris Town, Head Quarters, 
** May 8th, 77. 
“ As few vices are attended with more 


familiar. 


pernicious consequences in civil life, so 
there are none more fatal in a military 
way than that of Gaming, which often 
brings disgrace & ruin on Officers, & in- 
jury and punishment on the Soldiery —- 
And reports prevailing, which it is to be 
fear’d are too well founded, that this de- 
structive vice has spread its baneful in- 
fluence in the army, & in a particular 
manner to the prejudice of the recruiting 
service, 

“‘The Commander in Chief in the 
' most pointed & explicit terms, forbids all 
| officers & soldiers, playing at Cards, 
‘ Dice or at any Games except those of 
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EXERCISE for diversion, it being impossi- 
ble if the practice be allow’d at all, to dis- 
criminate between innocent play for 
amusement & criminal gaming for pecu- 
niary and sordid purposes. 

“ Officers, attentive to their duty, will 
find abundant employment in the training 
& disciplining their men, providing for 
them & seeing that they appear neat 
& clean & soldierlike—nor will any thing 
redound ‘more to their honor, afford 
them more solid amusement or better 
answer the end of their appointment than 
to devote the vacant Moments they may 
have to the study of Military Authors. 

“The Commanding Officer of every 
Corps is strictly enjoined to have this 
order frequently read & strongly im- 
press’d upon the minds of those under his 
Command. Any officer or soldier or 
other Person belonging to or following 
the army, either in Camp, in Quarters, or 
on the Recruiting Service or elsewhere, 
presuming under any pretense to disobey 
this order, shall be try’d by a Gen' Court 
Martial. 

“The Gen! Officers in each division 
of the army are to pay the strictest at- 
tention to the due execution thereof— 
The Adjutant General is to transmit cop- 
ies of this order to the different depart- 
ments of the army, also to cause the same 
to be immediately published in the Ga- 
zettes of each state for the information of 
the officers dispersed on the recruiting 
service.”"—From Col. Febiger’s MS. Or- 
der Book, 

HUDSON RIVER—Can any one tell when 
the name of Henry Hudson, an English- 
man, was first applied to the North River ? 

MANHATTAN 
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THE MOST POPULAR POET—I wish to 
know which of the American poets has 
found the largest sale for his works, or 
for any one or two volumes. 

MANHATTAN 

KING’s CHAPEL—It is said in Green- 
wood’s ‘“ History of King’s Chapel” that 
the society which originally occupied the 
building was the first Episcopal Church 
in New England, “The Memorial His- 
tory of Boston” repeats the statement, 
Upon what is the notion based ? 

CHAPEL 


CoL. THOMAS A. FOSTER, of the British 
Army in America, 1772, married Rachel, 
daughter of Nicholas Van Dyke, Esq., of 
New Castle, Delaware. Whether he was 


in the British Army during the, Revolu- 
tionary war I have no means of knowing. 
His ring and shoe buckles are now in the 


possession of his great-grandnephew, the 
Rev. K. J. Stewart, of Delaware. Can 
any one add to the above facts about 
Col. Foster or his descendants ? 

H. E, H. 


THE COMMAND AT BUNKER HILL—In 
the MaGazineE [vilI. 303] the question 
of the command at Bunker Hillis brought 
up, and according to the inscription 
quoted, the command was held by Pres- 
cott. Yet, according to another state- 
ment [vitt. 124], Putnam seems to have 
“ye command.” Is not this testimony 
decisive ? CHARLESTOWN 

FIRST MENTION OF ‘ AMERICA”—Has 
any reader of the American Historical 
Magazine ever seen the * Monasticon 
Anglicanum,” quoted by Beamish in his 
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version of Rafn’s ‘ Antiquitates Ameri- 
cane,’’ as containing the first mention of 
the name “America”? Broughton, an 
old church writer of a life of St. Patrick, 
mentions the fact, it is said, and if the 
statement be correct, that fact is one well 
worth investigation. I have not been 
able to find the **Monasticon,” and am 
not sure that it is among the books of the 
Astor Library. Some reader of these 
pages may have some more certain infor- 
mation on the subject and be willing to 
communicate it. VERB. Sap. 


WASHINGTON’S MILITARY FAMILY— 
[vi1. 94]—In an old Order Book, under 
date of September 6, 1777, ‘“ Head 
Qrs. Wilmington,’ is the following : 
s, John Lawrence [Laurens] & 
Peter Prestly Thornton, Esq® are ap- 
pointed extra A: Du Camps to the Com- 
mander in Chief—all orders therefore 
through them in writing or otherwise are 
to be regarded in the same light as if 
proceeding from any other of his A. D. 
Cita! ya? 

Again, on October 6, 1777: ‘‘ Head 
Qrs. Parcaoman”: “, John Law- 
rence appointed on the 6" of Sep" extra 
Aid de Camp to the Commander in 
Chief is now appointed A. D. C. to him 
& is to be respected & obeyed as 
Seis cas <” 

A Prestly Thornton appears as Cor- 
net on the return of Baylor’s Third Regi- 
ment Light Dragoons for September 18, 
1778 (see General Stryker’s ‘‘ The Mas- 
sacre near Old Tappan,” p. 11. Tren- 
ton, 1882). Another Cornet was Peri- 
grine Fitzhugh, who, according to Gen- 
eral Stryker, was killed September 27th, 
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at the massacre. The query is then sug- 
gested, Who was the Perigrine Fitzhugh 
who became Washington’s Aid in July, 
1781? 


REPLIES 


THE MISSISSIPPI AGAIN—In his reply 
to my article [vi1. 226], “Alpha” [vut. 
294] concedes that the Spaniards were 
early on the Gulf of Mexico, and says: 
“undoubtedly the Spaniards skirted the 
Gulf coast iong before the French even 
set foot in Canada.” The French, how- 
ever, were in Canada not later than 1508. 
I prefer my “ beyond question,’’ where I 
say that the French explorers were famil- 
iar with the “ Histoire Universelle,” to 
Alpha’s “undoubtedly ;” for the reason 
that the French, if they did not know 
that common book printed in their own 
tongue, were very dull. The book is 
well known even to-day ; while the “Rio 
de S. Spirito” was known in French 
Cartology for more than a century before 
the French began to explore the Missis- 
sippi, having been noticed as early as 
1563, if not earlier. Delta says that the 
French Missionaries “seem to be en- 
tirely silent about the doings down at the 
Gulf,” while they recognized the Indians 
in the whole matter. This was natural. 
The Indians were recognized of neces- 
sity ; while necessity demanded that they 
should ignore the Spaniards, as they were 
engaged in establishing an exclusive claim 
for France. In no case, however, did 
the French intimate that they were the 
first to make the existence of the river 
known to the European world. It was 
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simply the possession of the Mississippi 
Valley that they aimed at. Yet only in 
a sense were they “silent about the do- 
ings down at the Gulf,” since Joliet tells 
us on his map that the Europeans were 
on the Gulf, while the French were in 
constant fear of being massacred by 
them. I hold, then, that “ beyond ques- 
tion’’ the French explorers were familiar 
with maps found in every library. While 
the French explorers endeavored to keep 
their rivals in the dark, they themselves 
sought out every possible source of infor- 
mation respecting North America. We 
even hear of such a man as Hennepin 
hiding behind a tavern door, in order to 
listen to the conversation of returned 
sailors, hoping thereby to pick up infor- 
mation. Joutel confesses the truth where, 
on his own map, he lays down the “ Bay of 
the Holy Ghost,” which appears near the 
river on the early maps. Joutel’s map, 
1713, is said [vit. 185] to be “among 
the earliest” to indicate the delta. This 
is a mistake, as it was indicated in the 
same way, by an island, on a Dutch map 
of 1671, and I know not at present how 
much earlier. This was eleven years be- 
fore La Salle reached the delta. I do 
not feel certain, however, that the islands 
in question on the two maps were in- 
tended to indicate the delta. It seems 
to the writer that the reference of Gover- 
nor Dongan to the exploration of La 
Salle is more curious than pertinent, as 
Dongan was “ beyond question” familiar 
with Ogilby’s “ America,” which showed 
“Rio de S. Spirito,” the book having 
been in the possession of New York for 
no less than fifteen years. Dongan 
speaks of “a great river discovered by 
one Lassal,” but by this he simply meant 
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the exploration of the river, that being 
the sense in which the word was then 
used ; and he says that he is ready to 
“send a sloop or two from this place 
[New York] to discover that river.” 
What La Salle and his compatriots did 
was to demonstrate anew the continuity 
of the water-route from the St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf. Dongan’s alarm grew out 
of this fact, as he saw that the French 
would try to cut off England from the 
interior. Prior to the exploration of 
La Salle, as Dongan looked upon the 
well-known map indicating the Father of 
Waters under the name of “ Rio de S. 
Spirito,” he may have been skeptical 
respecting its existence ; for though the 
river was in the maps, there were no 
glowing accounts of its discovery. From 
an examination of the narratives of the 
period, it would appear as though the 
Spaniards had suppressed the descriptions 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley. At all 
events, little or nothing was known by 
the English. It was so with the discov- 
ery of the sources of the Nile, which 
event was achieved in the middle ages, 
when the great lakes of Africa were 
reached and laid down. Then followed 
a season of ignorance, and men looked 
upon the map of Africa and refused to 
believe its story. At last Livingstone 
and his fellow-workers penetrated to the 
interior, and proved that what the old 
maps taught was true. The same, at no 
distant period, may be recognized as the 
case respecting the Mississippi. The 
‘“‘ Histoire Universelle,” in delineating 
the “Rio de S. Spirito,” points to what 
was with many a kind of lost knowledge. 
It was for the French to revive this 
knowledge, though in the lust for con- 
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quest and dominion they remained silent 
respecting the claims of others. 

In treating this subject, we must throw 
aside old prejudices, and look fairly in 
the face of the question, instead of being 
led slavishly by those who have hitherto 
trumpeted their monopoly of this subject, 
yet who, with all their assumption of su- 
perior knowledge, have studied only one 
side, and are, if they did but know it, 
simply blind leaders of the blind. 

DELTA 

THE MILITARY QUAKER—In response 
to the query on this subject [vit 53], 
I would say, that the French preacher 
among the Friends in 1797 was Dr. 


John De Marsellac, a Frenchman of noble 


birth, who in early life served as a captain 
in a regiment of horse. He heard of 
I'riends among his military associates, and 
in 1778 left the army and joined in mem- 
bership with a small company of Friends 
at Congenies, in the South of France. He 
subsequently came to this country, re- 
maining here several years as a preacher. 
American Friends do not seem to have 
doubted his sincerity, but after the estab- 
lishment of the Empire he withdrew from 
his Quaker profession, and returning to 
Paris, accepted a situation under Napo- 
leon, in one of the French hospitals. 
W. 


WESLEY AS A _ BISHOP—Among the 
queries in your number for March, 1882, 
a correspondent inquires what authority 
there is for the assertion, occasionally 
heard, that John Wesley at some time re- 
ceived consecration as a Bishop. It is 
well known that in the latter part of his 
career he performed acts in his denomi 
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nation which, according to Episcopalian 
opinions, could be lawfully done only by a 
prelate ; and arumor got afloat that Wesley 
had obtained ordination as a Bishop at the 
hands of a Greek prelate, Erasmus of Arca- 
dia, then on a visit to Engiand. The story 
of Wesley's Greek ordination was at that 
time extensively believed by his followers, 
and probably is by many of them to this 
day. If Wesley had such ordination, he 
never openly claimed the rank it aimed 
to confer, for that would have made him 
amenable to the Ecclesiastical Court of 
England for an act of usurpation. I have 
seen it asserted in an old Methodist work, 
the title of which I do not remember, 
that when inquiry was made of Wesley 
concerning his authority for ordaining 
elders or presbyters, he replied: “ My 
acts speak for themselves, as showing 
that I have a right to do what I have 
done, but while the law of the land con- 
tinues as it is, I cannot make known the 
source of my authority.” The author of 
the book I refer to believed fully in the 
reality of Wesley’s Greek episcopal or- 
dination. 

Southey, in his life of Wesley, relates 
that the latter really procured from Eras- 
mus ordinations for several Methodist eld- 
ers, and was willing to accept for himself 
consecration as Bishop from the same 
source, but that the Greek declined giving 
it, because the rules of his church required 
the joint action of more than one prelate 
to create an equal, It is possible, however, 
that under the circumstances his scruples 
were eventually overcome. If so, both 
Wesley and his ordainer would be likely 
to keep the matter out of sight, as each 
was transgressing conventional regula- 
tions of his own church, for an object 
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that perhaps justified the act to both. At 
the time here referred to, many persons in’ 
England doubted that Erasmus was what 
he claimed to be; but it was afterwards 
ascertained that he was really a prelate 
of the Greek Church. 

Wesley never got rid of the High 
Church notions in which he was reared. 
He believed in Apostolical succession ‘as 
firmly as he did in witchcraft ; and those 
who discredit the story of Oriental author- 
ity suppose that he justified his ordaining 
acts to himself by a belief in his own in- 
spiration ; but as his mind was evidently 
more controlled by traditionary doctrines 
and beliefs than by spiritual self-conceit, 
I consider the Greek ordination theory 
more feasible than that of imaginary in- 
spiration. If the former story was true, 
there. was yeason for secrecy; if it was 
false, there was no sufficient reason for 
giving countenance to a false impression 
by silence, nor do I believe Wesley would 
have done it. R. M. P. 


DUEL OF GATES AND WILKINSON [VI. 
60, vil. 65, vill. 298]—In my reply printed 
in THE MaGazine for July, 1881, the lo- 
calities are a little mixed. Please state 
that the first meeting occurred at York, 
Pa., Feb. 24, 1778. The second meet- 
ing, Sept. 4, 1778, when the duel took 
place, was near White Plains, Westches- 
terCo.,N. Y. Gen. Gates designated the 
ground at Col. Thomas’, on King Street 
in Harrison’s Purchase, as a suitable 
place to meet the newly fledged briga- 
dier. W. K. 

THE MAYFLOWER [vIII. 293]—It is 
called by some “Ground Laurel,” by 
others ‘“ Trailing Arbutus,” and in New 
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England, especially in the eastern part, 
the ‘‘ Mayflower.” It is a great favorite, 
on account of its beauty, its delicate fra- 
grance, and because it is among the earliest 
flowers that appear. In ordinary seasons, 
the first of May is as early as the weather 
and the ground are in a condition to per- 
mit excursions in the fields and forests 
_for pleasure. It is a custom for young 
people to make up parties for that pur- 
pose on the first of May. Such excur- 
sions are called “going Maying.” A 
prominent object of search at such times 
is the £pigwa, with which they crown 
their May Queen, and these associations 
have given the name of ‘“ Mayflower” to 
this beautiful plant, which they frequently 
exhume from the snow, though, on the 
first of May. ‘There is no reason to be- 
lieve the name has any connection what- 
ever with the ship that brought over the 


pilgrims. O. R. WILLIs 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The regular monthly meeting took place 
Tuesday, May 2d, President De Peyster 
in the chair. Mr. Jacob B. Moore, Li- 
brarian, acknowledged a variety of dona- 
tions, and the Executive Committee re- 
ported that the trustees of the estate of the 
Jate Louis Durr.had offered to the Society 
a collection of paintings, about two hun- 
dred in number, on the condition that they 
should be kept together and be known 
as the ‘ Durr Collection.” The Society 
voted to accept the trust. It is under- 
stood that the sum of about eight thou- 
sand dollars has also been provided to 
put the pictures and frames in condition. 
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This addition to the Society’s collections 
will necessitate renewed efforts to ac- 
quire a new building. The Executive 
Committee, to which the subject had 
been referred last November [vit. 467], 
also reported the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That a communication be 
addressed by the Society to the Mayor 
and Common Council of this city, calling 
attention to the approach of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the evacuation of the 
City of New York by the British troops, 
November 25, 1783, reciting the historic 
importance of that event as closing the 
War of Independence, and expressing the 
desire of the Society to co-operate with 
the public authorities in a suitable cele- 
bration of its centennial anniversary.” 

This recommendation will doubtless be 
acted upon by the city authorities, as the 
event to be celebrated is of national im- 
portance. 

The regular business being finished, a 
paper was read by Dr. B. F. De Costa on 
“The Discovery of the Hudson,” in which 
it was shown that the suggestion broached 
at a previous meeting of the Society to the 
effect that the name “ River of the Moun- 
tains ” was applied in recognition of the 
de la Montaigne family, was unfounded, 
the name having been given long before 
any permanent colonists reached New 
York, At the conclusion the following 
points were summed up: 

1. That the original name of the river 
now known as the Hudson was the River 
of St. Anthony, a name given not later 
than 1527. 

2. That this name was given by the 
Spaniards. 

3. That the name River of the Moun- 
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tains was given in 1529, either to the 
Penobscot or one of the rivers near Pen- 
obscot Bay, on account of the mountain- 
ous appearance of the coast. 

4. That early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, after the course of the Hudson was 
known to lie through the Highlands, it 
was called the River of the Mountains, 
though the Dutch called it ‘ Mauritius” 
in honor of Prince Maurice. 

5. That the Dutch distinctly declare 
that it was so called on account of ‘some 
mountains.” 

6. That the river was a common resort 
from the time of Verrazano, 1524, until 
its permanent occupation by Europeans. 

7. That we know from official Dutch 
testimony, supported by the testimony of 
William Bradford, the second Governor 
of Plymouth Colony, that the Dutch reg- 
ularly visited here before the voyage of 
Henry Hudson, thereby establishing a 
certain claim to the territory, which was 
not formally relinquished until the sur- 
render of New York to the English in the 
year 1673. 


KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY-—This so- 
ciety is an association of private citizens 
chartered by the State, doing its work for 
the State, and supported in its work 
chiefly by State appropriations. It is 
governed by a special law of the State, 
defining its duties and obligations, and 
its library and collections are the property 
of the State, kept in the State Capitol in 
rooms specially provided. The society 
was formed with the thought of collect- 
ing the materials of the history of the pe- 
culiar struggle that the people of the 
Territory went through in settling the 
guestion as to whether Kansas should 
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become a free State or a slave State. 
But its work has grown, through the 
encouragement given it, to comprehend 
that of making up a full general library 
of history, science, public documents, 
and social advancement. At the last an- 


nual meeting, the Secretary, Judge F. 
G. Adams, presented a full report, pub- 
lished in the Topeka Commonwealth, 
showing the following results : Additions 
to the -library proper: 


books, 414; 
pamphlets, 1,127; newspaper files, 375 ; 
manuscripts, 475; total, 2,391. Other 
accessions: pictures, 72; pieces of cur- 
rency, scrip, etc., 30; coins and medals, 
8; Indian and Mound Builders’ relics, 
666; miscellaneous relics and contribu- 
tions, 109. 

The first issue of ‘ Transactions,’’ an 
octavo of three hundred and twenty-eight 
pages, contains volumes one and two, 
covering the period of 1875-78, inclusive, 
and treating such subjects as The News- 
»aper History of Kansas, The Wyandotte 
Convention, Early Military Posts, Mis- 
sions, and Camps. The society is doing 
an admirable work, and has a vast, inter- 
esting, and important field. 


NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY—At the regular 
monthly meeting, May tr2th, President 
Drowne in the chair, Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb read a very entertaining and useful 
paper on “ The Van Rensselaer Manor,” 
and its connection with the history of 
New York, tracing a series of events and 
a line of descendants to the present time ; 
the story abounding in the romantic and 
picturesque. The old Manor House, 
which appears dignified even in its state 
of desertion, still stands at Albany. 
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THE DOMESTIC AND ARTISTIC LIFE 
OF JOHN SINGLETON CopLeEy, R.A., with 
Notices of his Works and Reminiscences of his 
Son, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain. By his granddaughter, 
MARTHA Bascock AMORY. 8vo, pp. 478. 
Boston : HouGuToNn, MIFFLIN & Co., 1882. 


If, in a prophetic vision, Copley had desig- 
nated Mrs. Amory as his biographer, he could 
not have made a happier selection among his 
friends and descendants. The ‘* nothing wanting 
and nothing to spare” is almost applicable to this 
book. 

It would seem to be true of all great artists, 
not exactly that they are self-taught—though that 
consideration is usually claimed by their biograph- 
ers—but that they know what they know with- 
out any teaching at all. Their power to create 
and produce is born with them, and its develop- 
ment merely awaits their physical growth. Cop- 
ley as a boy inade his own brushes, mixed his 
own colors, and with their combined use made 
good pictures before anybody knew that te 
knew anything about pictures; and his earliest 
productions were masterpieces, Such achieve- 


ments would be incredible if they were not 
attested by numerous and indisputable proofs, 


To the unprofessional mind there would seem to 
be “something more than natural in this, if 
philosophy could find it out.” 

Previous to the publication of the work now 
before us the mere name of Copley was not unfa- 
miliar to American ears; it was repeated in a 
general and a sort of traditional way as one of 
whom the country had reason to be proud; but a 
man who could say just what Copley had accom- 
plished—who could give the names of his great 
works—was an exceptional person, even among 
those who talk learnedly, and perhaps magiste- 
rially, of the world’s great artists. Yet Copley 
stood in the front rank of the painters of his day, 
a day that could boast of West, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and others, as Dr. Bayum Badger would 
say, ‘‘of European reputation.” 

Copley was born in Boston in 1738 ; he went 
to England in 1774, where he ended his days in 
1815. The pictures on which his fame princi- 
pally rests were produced in England, In the 
general public estimation the ‘‘ Death of the Earl 
of Chatham,” the ‘‘Siege of Gibraltar,” the 
‘* Death of Major Pierson,” and several others, 
were the most prominent. The Duke of Wel- 
lington said of the ‘* Death of Pierson” that it 
was ‘‘the only picture of a battle that he ever 
saw which ever satisfied him, or displayed the 
reality of the scene, inasmuch as the artist had 
attempted to represent ov/y one incident, and 
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but a small portion of the field, the rest being 
necessarily concealed by smoke and dust.” 

The entire number of Copley’s great pictures 
is not mentioned in Mrs. Amory's book; but 
they amounted to scores; and the prices of many 
of them were almost fabulous for the works of a 
living artist at a time when pounds sterling were 
larger than they are now. Not less than 1,500 
guineas, and sometimes 1,600 guineas, were paid 
for his pictures. Nevertheless, it is sad to learn 
that Copley suffered the same misfortune that 
overtook Sir Walter Scott in the decline of life. 
Scott, however, had no rich friend to whom he 
could apply for aid: he had no friend but his own 
pen and the ready public who were eager to pay 
for what the pen produced. Copley had a sub- 
stantial friend in the late Gardner Greene, Esq., 
of Boston, and the following extract from a let- 
ter to Mr. Greene from Copley tells *‘a whole 
history ” : 

** Lonpon, OCTOBER 2, 1811, 

** DEAR Sir: I am extremely concerned to be 
obliged to write to apologise to you, and to say 
that it has not been in my power to pay the 
money that I borrowed from you; and _particu- 
larly when I am so circumstanced at this time as 
to be obliged again to trespass on your goodness 
and to ask if you will advance me an additional 
sum, My only apology is that the present distress- 
ing times render my situation very difficult, and un- 
less I can obtain some assistance to retain my prop- 
erty till a time more favorable for the disposal of it, 
I feel that the evil will be very great to my family. 
I anxiously wish to avoid this, The property 
which I have in the arts I esteem much more than 
sufficient to pay all that I owe, if it can be re- 
tained to a favorable time for the disposal it. If 
you will have the goodness to advance me the 
sum of six hundred pounds, I think it will ‘enable 
me to keep on and avoid the difficulties which 
pressupon me, I shall be much obliged if you 
will let me have an answer to this as soon as pos- 
sible,’’ ete. 

The reader will note, that in 1811, communica- 
tion by letter between England and the United 
States was very different from what it is now, in 
regard to time. Copley’s next letter to Mr. 
Greene, dated March 4, 1812, begins thus : 

‘Your favour of January 15th [ duly received, 
wherein you mention you were willing to comply 
with my request for a farther loan of six hundred 
pounds,” etc. 

It will readily be seen, that at the close of 
1811, when England, a swell as a great part of 
Europe, was in a death-struggle with Bonaparte, 
Copley’s reference to the difficulty of obtaining a 
fair price for pictures was no ill-founded plea of a 
man in want of money, 

The last of Copley’s published works was his 
famous ‘ Gibraltar,” engraved by Sharp, the suc- 
cess of which did not, at the end of life, banish 
the financial cloud, though the artist left the 
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world with the highest professional fame, justify- 
ing the prediction of his son, afterward Lord 
Lyndhurst, who said that the artist would one day 
become known as the father of the Lord Chancel- 
lor. The closing chapters of the book are de- 
voted to this distinguished man ; and in the cor- 
respondence of his niece we find many bright, 
charming, and womanly pictures of private, social, 
and public life in England and on the continent. 
The correspondence scattered throughout the vol- 
ume is not of equal value, nor is the English in- 
variably perfect ; yet the volume is one of perma- 
nent value, and one of the most charming that 
has been published this season, 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 
As CONNECTED WITH THE Firz-JoHN Por- 
TER CASE: A paper read before the Society 
of Ex-Army and Navy Officers of Cincinnati, 
February 28, 1882, by Jacos D. Cox, late 
Major-General commanding 23d Army Corps. 
I2mo, pp. 124. Cincinnati: PETER G, T1i0M- 
SON, 1882. 


Major-General Jacob D. Cox read, by request, 
a very interesting paper on this battle, as con- 
nected with the Fitzjohn Porter case, before the 
Society of Ex-Army and Navy Officers of Cincin- 
nati on February 28th last. General Cox writes 


with the clearness and precision of a true military 
mind, arranges his facts in logical order, discusses 
and weighs evidence with great fairness, and in 
accordance with well-known and long-accepted 
laws, and carries the reader along with irresistible 


force to the final conclusion. The loss of this 
battle was a heavy blow to the country. Had 
Porter obeyed orders on the 28th and 2oth of 
August he would have joined in the battle, fallen 
upon the right flank and rear of Jackson’s forces, 
and his whole rebel army would have heen 
crushed before Longstreet and Lee arrived. In- 
stead of this, Porter lay idle within sight and 
sound of the raging battle, and finally, mistaking 
for the approach of Longstreet a single regiment 
of rebel cavalry dragging brush for hours up and 
down the roads to raise a dust to deceive Porter, 
he, contrary to orders, withdrew to the rear his 
whole army corps, forming our left wing, and gave 
Lee and Longstreet ample time to come to the 
relief of Jackson, join forces with him, and crush 
the centre of Pope’s army. 

Language could scarcely express orders in more 
clear, explicit, and peremptory terms than were 
those given in writing by Pope to Porter for the 
four consecutive days of these operations. The 
orders were, as demonstrated by General Cox, in 
no instance obeyed in letter or in spirit ; but 
;Porter was constantly disparaging his commander 
and expressing a desire to be clear of him, and 
back under McClellan, then held inactive at Alex- 
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andria, but whose star Porter hoped would soon 
be again in the ascendant. 

He seems never to have been ready ; forage, 
or transportation, or rations, or ammunition, or 
ambulances, were, according to his own dis- 
patches, always wanting. ‘The weather was per- 
fect, the roads were good, and the country undu- 
lating with farms and patches of woodland ; yet 
he found it impossible for three days to move, 
as ordered, from three to six miles to the front, 
where the enemy were expected; but could 
march with expedition and contrary to orders to 
the rear, toward Alexandria, where McClellan 
and the commissariat were, and leave Pope and 
the Army-of Virginia to sustain the united weight 
of the forces of Jackson, Lee, and Longstreet, 

A few extracts from Porter’s letters, during 
these three days, shows plainly that he did not 
wish Pope’s campaign to be a success, 

On August 26th, Pope ordered him to get his 
corps into position on the left wing, as a general 
engagement was imminent, Instead of obeying, 
he sends in a dispatch to Burnside these words: 
‘*Inform McClellan, that I may know I am 
right.” Pope was his commander, not McClel- 
lan. On the 27th, Pope ordered him to come 
forward with his whole corps so as to arrive by 
daylight the next morning, On the same day 
Porter writes to Burnside, of the Army of Vir- 
ginia, to which hjs corps was then attached, ‘*I 
wish myself away from it with all our old Army of 
the Potomac, and so do our companions, 
If you can get me away, please do so,”’ 

On the 28th he writes again: ‘* We are far 
from Alexandria, considering the means of trans- 
portation,”’ 

On the morning of the 29th, Pope again or- 
dered him to the front on the left wing, where he 
could intercept Longstreet. The order closes 
with the words: ‘‘ Be expeditious or we shall lose 
much,” Porter had already, at 5.30 A.M., re- 
ceived an order from Pope, saying, ‘‘It is very 
important that you should be here at a very early 
hour in the morning, A severe engagement is 
likely to take place, and your presence is neces- 
sary.” At 6 A.M. Porter wrote to Burnside: ‘I 
hope Mac’s at work and we shall soon be ordered 
out of this.” At 4.30 P.M., of the same day, 
Pope ordered Porter ‘**to push forward into ac- 
tion at once on the enemy’s flank,’’ 

The only response to this seems to have been 
a decision to march his whole corps to the rear, 
out of the reach of the enemy, and he writes to 
McDowell and King: ‘‘I have determined to 
withdraw to Manassas,” 

The record made at the time, from day to day 
and hour to hour, on the field, seems fully to jus- 
tify the strong words of Major-General Cox upon 
Porter, and upon the movement of his friends to 
restore him to the army he had disgraced, viz. : 
‘* But to vote him a triumph, to record his con- 
duct as the model of chivalry and excellent sol- 
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diership, to enrich him from the public treasury, 
to restore him to his rank, to retire him on pay 
ten times as great as the pension your maimed 
and crippled comrades of similar grade in this so- 
ciety are receiving, is to do dishonor to every one 
who really threw his soul into the struggle for his 
country.” D. A, H. 


THE HOMES OF OUR FOREFATHERS, 
Being a Selection of the Oldest and Most Inter- 
esting Buildings, Historical Houses, and Noted 
Places in Rhode Island and Connecticut. From 
original drawings made on the spot. By Ep- 
WIN WHITEFIELD, 4to, Boston: A. WIL- 
LIAMS & Co., 1882. 


This book contains a collection of tinted photo- 
lithographic pictures of ancient houses. The rep- 
resentations are neatly executed, their character- 
istics being well expressed. In turning over the 
pages of this unique work, many thoughts of the 
olden times will arise in reflective minds, for 
though without modern improvements, sewer gas 
and diphtheria, these old houses stand connected 
with deeply interesting memories, ‘They were the 
homes of a remarkable people. In unpretending 
abodes like these dwelt men and women of no 
common order, and forth from these ancient por- 
tals sons and daughters went to herald those 
ideas which have done much to make our coun- 
try what itis. The old houses stand connected 
with much of what was greatest and best in the 
early history of the country, The object of this 
book is to preserve and hand down representa- 
tions of such homes and homesteads for the edifi- 
cation of future generations. The work appears 
to have been a labor of love on the part of the ar- 
tist author, who, with his sketches, gives the 
dates of some of the more important events in the 
early history of New England, together with brief 
notes respecting the old houses and their history. 
The pages, for the most part, carry two pictures 
each, though a number have six. The first view is 
that of ‘* the Bull House,” Newport. The author 
says that this is probably the oldest house now stand- 
ing in Rhode Island, having been built in 1639: 
** The above view represents it as it was before 
the recent changes had been made in it ; although 
it is probable that the roof is more modern than the 
rest of the house. The greater portion of it is 
built of stone, and it has been plastered over. It 
stands on Spring Street.” 

The next house mentioned is. the ‘* Atkinson 
House,’’ Newport, ‘‘ with an immense stone 
chimney, probably built by one of the Easton 
family, about 1645. We are told that the stones 
of which the chimney is built are similar to those 
used in the stone mill. 

Among others, we have a view of the Bishop 
Berkeley house and the Bosworth and Reynold 
houses at Bristol, Blackstone’s grave is also 


- Brown himself. 
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shown, and the house built by the son of Roger 
Williams. The Phillips and Updike houses are 
also noteworthy objects, the latter having been a 
block-house. The Paine house, Connecticut, 
stands connected with stories about Captain 
Kidd, Among the most peculiar structures, per- 
haps, are the Whitefield and Grisworld houses at 
old Guilford, Conn. There is also a neat repre- 
sentation of the Roger Sherman house, New 
Haven, the Mortimer house, Middletown, the Rel- 
lins house, claimed to be the first brick house built 
in the State of Connecticut brick. ‘The Benedict 
Arnold house, at New Haven, is not overlooked, 
with the Winthrop mansion and Hempstead 
house, New London, There is also the Walcott 
house, the home of the first governor of Connecti- 
cut, at Litchfield. John Brown’s birthplace, at 
Torrington, appears as odd and angular as John 
These, however, are mere sam- 
ples of what the book contains, which is one that 
collectors and others will be glad to have on 
their shelves, 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. JOHN QUIN- 
cy ApAms. By JOHN T. Morsk, Jr. 12mo, 
pp. 315- Boston: HouGHron, MIFFLIN & 
Co., 1882. 

The charm of this book lies in its treatment. 
John Quincy Adams was a giant in his way. 
Whether Congressman, Cabinet or foreign min- 
ister, or President, he was polemic and volumi- 
nous, His critics have found him a cumbersome as 
well as attractive subject, and the compression of 
a just account of his career and services into a 
small volume has seemed almost impossible. Mr. 
Morse has successfully overcome the difficulty, 
and in the present work has given usall that inost 
men have the leisure to read, and at the same 
time all that is essential in order to understand 
the statesman he deals with. 

The book treats of Adams in his three distinc- 
tive phases—his ‘Youth and Diplomacy,” his 
record as *‘ Secretary of State and President,” 
and his experiences ‘* In the House of Represent- 
atives’’—three chapters in all. It is in the last 
phase that he has made the deepest impression on 
the average American mind. No historical figure 
is so popular with us as the man who stands up 
alone and fights for what he believes to be the 
right, especially if time endorses him. John 
Quincy Adams contesting the right of petition on 
the floor of the House, defying the slave owner, 
answering, blow for blow, the insolence, threats, 
and arguments of the Opposition, and then retir- 
ing victorious in the consciousness that his public 
life had been upright, whatever his enemies might 
say, will be longer remembered than John Quincy 
Adams, the diplomatist or President. Here, too, 
ali his eccentricities, obstinacy, and bitterness are 
forgotten. 

Mr. Morse, in noticing Adams’ Presidential 
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career, cannot, of course, overlook the point, 
. dwelt on by critics before him, that his subject 
was the true author of the Monroe doctrine, or 
at least much more so than Monroe himself. He 
brings out Adams’ Americanism also—an inher- 
ited bias—which was quite pronounced, Adams 
taking no trouble to conceal from European pow- 
ers his notion that this continent was destined to 
be absorbed by the United States, and that they 
must vacate. This destiny we are slowly realiz- 
ing. This excellent book is one of a series, to be 
followed by sketches of Hamilton, Calhoun, Jack- 
son, Randolph, Clay, and others, 


THE MASSACRE NEAR OLD TAPPAN. 
By WiLi1aM S. STRYKER, ADJUTANT-GEN- 
ERAL OF NEW JERSEY. Pamphlet 8vo, pp. 
12. Trenton, 1882. 


WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION BY THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW JERSEY IN 1789. 
LIAM S. STRYKER, etc. 

ton, 1882. 


By Wi- 


Svo, pp. 22. Tren- 


These two pamphlets, printed for private dis- 
tribution, are the result of quiet research, and, 
as_in the case of the pamphlet on the Jersey 
troops at Yorktown, noticed last month, bring 
out new illustrative facts. General Stryker seems 
not to be content until every authority has been 
gleaned and every tradition sifted, The account 
of the surprise and ‘* massacre” of Baylor’s Dra- 
goons on the night of September 27, 1778, near 
Tappan, by the British General Grey, serves to 
show still more clearly how culpably careless 
Baylor permitted himself to be on the occasion, 
What offset his improvidence, however, was the 
unnecessarily cruel manner in which the enemy 
pushed their advantage, giving no quarter to 
troops who were suddenly startled out of their 
sleep. Details of the surprise, its exact locality, 
and other particulars of interest, including a re- 
turn of the officers of Baylor’s corps, make this 
publication a permanent contribution to the mili- 
tary history of the Revolution. 

One of the features of the second pamphlet, 
** Washington’s Reception by the People of New 
Jersey in 1789,” is to be found in the biographi- 
cal sketches of the Matrons who took a leading 
part in the ceremonies at Trenton. This gives 
it a decidedly local value. The reception was 
unique, touching, and historical. If the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ever permitted his deeper emo- 
tions to express themselves in countenance and 
word, that was an occasion when he rode under 
the decorated arch at the Assumpink Bridge, 
where, twelve years before, in a very dark hour 
of the war, he risked much to gain much, The 
memories of Trenton and Princeton must have 
been vividly recalled to him, Washington’s prog- 
ress is traced from Baltimore, through New Jersey 
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to Elizabeth Town Point, where the Committee 
of Congress took him in charge and accompanied 
him in ‘‘a large boat elegantly adorned, and 
manned by thirteen skilful pilots,” up the harbor 
of New York-to the foot of Wall Street. This 
was April 23, 1789. On the 30th the inaugura- 
tion took place. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY OF THE 
City OF BROOKLYN. PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING AND SECOND 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL, Pamphlet 8vo, pp. 72. 
Brooklyn, 1£82. 


In a community where a young institution like 
the Long Island Historical Society can meet with 
the great success it is now enjoying, it will not 
be surprising. to find other societies favored with 
an equally remarkable growth, The New Eng- 
land element in Brooklyn is conspicuous, and in 
1880 it followed some distinguished examples in 
other cities by establishing a New England so- 
ciety with the usual end in view, namely—to 
commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
to encourage the study of New England history, 
to establish a library, and to promote charity, 
good fellowship, and social intercourse among its 
members, ‘*Any male person of good moral 
character, who is a native or descendant of a 
native of any of the New England States, and 
who is eighteen years old or more, is eligible” as 
a member, and at the cluse of the second year 
the society shows a membership of four hundred 
and eighteen such ‘‘natives” or ‘‘descendants,’’ 
with a balance of $6,834 in its Treasury. This 
is, to say the least, eminently satisfactory, and 
must have accounted in part for the enthusiastic 
and brilliant proceedings which, as this pamphlet 
indicates, marked its second annual festival. We 
have here the speeches in full as delivered by the 
President, Benjamin D, Silliman, Esq., General 
Grant, the Hon, Henry C. Murphy, Governor 
Long, of Massachusetts, the Hon, C. M. Depew, 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, President Cham- 
berlain, of Bowdoin College, General Horace Por- 
ter, the Rev. Robert Collyer, Hon. Seth Low, 
the Hon. George B. Loring, and others. The 
list of honorary, life, and annual members at the 
end of the pamphlet explains the character and 
resources the society has so suddenly developed. 


BATTLE MAPS AND CHARTS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, with Explanatory 
Notesand School History References by HEN- 
RY B. CarRINGTON, M.A., LL.D., Colonel 
United States Army. 8vo, pp. 88. New 
York: A. S. BaARNEs & Co., 1882. 


This work embodies a very happy conception, 
forming a manual of great usefulness and value. 
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It is especially designed for teachers, but it will 
be found very useful in all libraries and general 
collections, There is a plan of each of the bat- 
tles treated, the plan occupying a page, with the 
explanatory letter-press facing it. The letter- 
press gives the names of the general officers in 
command on each side, the forces and casualties 
of the armies opposed, with a brief statement of 
the different positions; while sixteen school his- 
tories are referred to in connection with every 
battle, the book being equally well adapted to 
them all. The typography is well calculated to 
assist the author in his purpose, and altogether 
General Carrington is entitled to much credit for 
supplementing his extended work on ‘‘ The Bat- 
tles of the American Revolution” by this unique 
and indispensable manual, 


LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: A Paper by Hon. Isaac N. Ar- 
NOLD. STEPHEN A. Douctas: A Eulogy 
by Hon. JAMES W. SHEAHAN. Pp. 52. 
Chicago: FERGUS PRINTING Co., 1881. 


This is Tract No. 15 of the Fergus Histori- 
cal Series, published in Chicago. Mr. Arnold’s 
paper was read before the Royal Historical 
Society, of London, June 16, 1881, andcould not 
have failed to instruct and greatly please-his au- 
dience as a sketch and tribute coming from one 
who knew Lincoln well. To the American reader 
the tract is especially interesting as giving per- 
sonal recollections and estimate of character 
founded on personal acquaintance. 

Mr. Sheahan’s Eulogy consists of extracts from 
a paper read by him before the Chicago University 
soon after the death of Douglas in 1861. There 
can be no donbt of its being a eulogy ; but not, 
therefore, is it theless of a contribution to the 
history of the times in which the * Little Giant ” 
figured so prominently. 


ALFGAR THE DANE; OR, THE SECOND 


CHRONICLE OF ASCENDANCE. A tale of the 


days of EDMUND IRONSIDE, By the Rev. A. 
D. Crake. Second Edition. 16mo, pp. 242. 
New York: J. B. Youne & Co., 1880. 


This is the second series of tales of which ‘‘ Edwy 
the Fair” is the first, and treats of the reign of 
Ethelbred the Unready, and of the early portion 
of that of Edmund Ironside, to the time of his 
division of the kingdom with Canute the Dane, 
and the latter’s succession after the death of Ed- 
mund by the hand of the assassin Edric Streom— 
the period covered being that which elapsed be- 
tween the years 1002-1018, as appears from the 
diary of Father Cuthbert, who acts the part of 
chorus. It will repay the reader, whether he be 
young or old, to follow the story of the old 
prior. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. By H. E. 
SCUDDER. 16mo, pp. 298. Boston: HouGu- 
TON, MIFFLIN & Co., 1880. 


This collection is somewhat unequal in point 
of merit, but on the whole has a flavor of origi- 
nality, and, in some instances, of quaint conceit, 
which captivates the reader’s fancy. We observe 
that the device of a dumb party has been adopted 
into the social life of some of our young people, 
who have, we hope, found in it as much amuse- 
ment as fell to the lot of the participants in the 
story ‘‘ accidentally overheard.” 

The Rev. Antipas Nigglesworth is a clever 
psychological study, a materialization of his de- 
parted ancestors, whose ghostly persistence is so 
fascinating that one is glad when he is exorcised 
by manly flesh and blood. 


CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE 
Aces, By. S. BARING GOULD. 16mo, pp. 453. 
Boston: ROBERTS BROTHERS, 1880. 


With the advent of Christianity all that mighty 
and graceful host with which mythology had 
peopled land and sea vanished; but the minds of 
men, ever prone to superstition, speedily evolved 
new fables, all of which partook in a greater or 
less degree of the religious temper of the day. 

This book contains the most prominent of those 
which were current from that haunting shadow, 
the Wandering Jew, to the legendary Knight of 
the Swan. The story of Prester John and the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus especially are charm- 
ingly told. We can commend the book to the 
curious in such lore, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE TYPE OF 
AMERICAN GENIUS. An Historical Romance. 
By Rurus BLANCHARD. Pp. 141. Wheaton, 
Ill: R. BLANCHARD & Co., 1882. 


Many instances in the life of Abraham Lincoln 
are full of pathos and poetry, but we were hardly 
prepared to find his whole life made the subject 
of an elaborate poem, It has been done, how- 
ever, in fifteen cantos, partly descriptive and partly 
dramatic, It is quite as readable as the Colum- 
biad of Joel Barlow, and we are sure it will take 
rank in our libraries as one of the ‘*‘ Curiosities 
of Literature.” 


POEMS OF THE PILGRIMS. 
ZILPHA H. SPOONER. 12mo, pp. 99. 
ton: A. WILLIAMS & Co., 1882. 

This is a very dainty volume, printed on the 
heaviest of tinted paper, and illustrated with 
cabinet-size photographs of street scenes, build- 
ings, and monuments in old Plymouth town, It 
forms an interesting souvenir of Plymouth and 
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the Pilgrims, The publisher’s advertisement 
states that Longfellow is one of the contributors, 
and accordingly, after admiring the mechanical 
appearance of the volume, we turned to see what 
Mr, Longfellow had to say on a subject concern- 
ing which we had a distinct recollection of his 
saying nothing. It is even so, as far as the book 
is concerned, Poet Holmes, however, is on hand, 
He is always on hand, Here, as everywhere, 
too, he does his duty well, the verses being every 
way creditable; his theme being ‘‘ Robinson of 
Leyden,” of whose prophecy of a future develop- 
ment of opinion he makes a temperate use; 
though. this has not always been the case with 
men of his particular school, some of whom 
have viewed Robinson merely as an embryo 
ranter, A less celebrated, but bright writer, sings 
of the ‘* Embarcation.” Mrs, Sigourney folluws 
in her well-known strain, being succeeded by 
Bryant, who essays the golden mean. We have 
also a poem sung at the first celebration of the 
landing, in 1769, it being full of liberty and in- 
cipient fight. Percival next sings in the tradi- 
tional style on ‘* New England,’’ supported by 
Sprague and John Quincy Adams, Passing over 
some unfamiliar names, we find the poem of Mrs, 
Hemans, perhaps the most pleasing and metitori- 
ous, and certainly the most inspiring poem in 
the collection, estimated from a verse-maker’s 
view-point. Mrs, Hemans, of course, knew little 
or nothing of the Pilgrim character and surround- 
ings, teaching as respects their aims that they did 
not seek any ‘‘ jewels of the mine,” nor ‘‘ wealth 
of seas,” though, on landing at Provincetown, 
they immediately began the search for pearls, 
where Brawnde had searched for them several 
years before. Still a volume of poems on the 
Pilgrims would be poor indeed, if confined to the 
plain facts, The effusive spirit is to be expected 
and welcomed. Asarule, we have enough of it 
here, and the writers upon the whole, do ample 
justice to their themes, There is, however, one 
exception, which is found in the poem on 
**Clark’s Island,” where the advance party 
which came to Plymouth spent their Sunday. 
There is hardly a more affecting entry in the 
whole range of Pilgrim literature than that in 
Mourt’s Journal, where we read, ‘‘ 10. of De- 
cember, on the Sabboth day wee rested.” A 
poem on ‘* Clark’s Island” that ignores this must 
be wanting indeed. The simple but touching 
entry shows them as Englishmen of Englishmen, 
a people, the Hebrews excepted, who alone, under 
all circumstances, have shown a self-sacrificing 
reverence for the Day of Rest. Under the cir- 
cumstances, with such temptation to activity, 
being environed with distress, their observance of 
the day was noteworthy and phenomenal, their 
consistency being equal to the depth of their con- 
victions, After all, historical folk are somewhat 
cold and literal, and therefore we may also ap- 
pear consistent in suggesting, even in this con- 
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nection, that there is really not so much to be 
said about this subject as connected with Clark’s 
Island ; for the reason that one cannot tell at 
this distant period whether Clark’s Island is the 
island they rested upon or not, as at the time of 
the Pilgrims, as we know from Champlain and 
the Dutch, the harbor had two islands, one of 
which has disappeared. In this connection, how- 
ever, we are glad to cherish the sentiment of the 
event, and we would, if it were possible, that the 
world might be enriched with a complete record 
of what transpired on that memorable Sunday at 
the close of 1620. We are sure that much of the 
spirit of that day is preserved in this tasty little 
book, which is worthy of a wide circle of readers 
and of an honored place in Pilgrim literature. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST. Philadel- 
phia: McCaLia & STAVELY. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $4.00. 

The April number of this publication, which is 
devoted to the natural sciences in their widest 
sense, contains an article on ‘* Mound Pipes,” 
by E. A. Barber, and an account of ** Mexican 
Caves with Human Remains,” by Edward Pal- 
mer. These caves are in limestone cliffs, and 
the remains are somewhat modern. This _peri- 
odical gives a careful résvmé of scientific work 
done from month to month, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMAT- 
ICS, AND BULLETIN OF AMERICAN NumMIs- 
MATICS AND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
January, 1882. Boston: A. WILLIAMS & Co, 


This handsomely printed and valuable quar- 
terly shows a steady growth, and contains ma- 
terial of permanent value. It is ably conducted, 
chiefly by Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, 


A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE, Comprising Brief Descriptions of the 
Most Important Histories in English, French, 
and German, etc. For Students, Readers, and 
Collectors, By CHARLES KFNDALL ADAMS, 
LL.D., Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan, 12mo, pp. 665. New York: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 1882. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun 
RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
‘* History of the English People,” etc. With 
Maps, 12mo, pp. 434. HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS, 1882, 
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